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Announcement 


Research Seminars at the Huntington Library 


EMINARS TO PROVIDE an opportunity for the discussion of research 
oe the Huntington Library will be conducted regularly during 
the academic year 1941-42. Readers in the Library and members of 
the staff will participate. Advanced graduate students from other 
institutions working at the Library will also be admitted. A definite 
program will be available later and may be obtained from the 
Research Secretary. 

The practice of holding research seminars at the Library began 
in October, 1940, following the Renaissance Conference held in 
August. The facilities the conference offered for the exchange of 
ideas proved so valuable that many requests were made for regular 
meetings for the purpose of discussing significant research under 
way at the Library. Consequently, fortnightly meetings were ar- 
ranged. The seminars are part of a consistent program which the 
Library has developed for the encouragement of research. The 
members of the research staff particularly desire that these meetings 
shall be of service to the younger students coming here from other 
institutions. Naturally enough, in view of the resources of the Li- 
brary, most of the topics during 1941-42 will be concentrated in 
the period of the English Renaissance, but opportunities will be 
given for the presentation of subjects in other fields, both English 
and American. 


[1] 
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Discussion of the papers in the seminars held last year proved very 
valuable. Announcements were sent out in advance of meetings, so 
that authorities in the speaker’s field could attend. The response was 
gratifying and the criticism was well-informed and stimulating. A 
large proportion of the papers embodied investigations being car- 
ried on by members of the Library’s research staff, research fellows, 
and visiting scholars from other educational institutions. In some 
cases these papers were finished essays, but in most instances they 
outlined projects and emphasized special problems and techniques. 
From visiting readers whose studies were then in the pre-doctoral 
or immediately post-doctoral stage, the seminars benefited by the 
presentation of selected problems that arose out of their work. In 
order not to impose upon students who might be feeling the pres- 
sure of time, their papers were shorter, and two were sometimes 
given at a single session. Finally, students from neighboring grad- 
uate schools, who were reading in the Library and whose theses were 
in an early stage of preparation, presented synopses and plans of 
their dissertations for criticism by the group. In this way, the semi- 
nars balanced expositions of projects and techniques of experienced 
scholars against the fresh approach of younger students. An effort 
was made to stimulate free discussion and to keep the meetings as 
informal as possible. 

The seminar topics during the past year are given below, but men- 
tion must first be made of an additional session, on March 6, at 
which Dr. Max Farrand read to visiting scholars and the staff of 
the Library his presidential address to the American Historical 
Association, entitled ““The Quality of Distinction” 


Program of the English-Renaissance 
Seminars, 1940-41 


OCTOBER 17, 1940 


“The Intellectual Background of John Milton,’ by Professor William 
Haller, Columbia University; Research Fellow of the Huntington Li- 
brary 


OCTOBER 31 


“The Life of John Lilburne;’ by Mrs. Jane Robinson, Department of 
History, University of California at Los Angeles 





RESEARCH SEMINARS 


NOVEMBER 14 


“Propaganda in the English Civil War;’ by Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, Jr., 
California Institute of Technology; Research Assistant at the Hunting- 
ton Library 


NOVEMBER 28 


“Light on Economic and Social History in the Battle Abbey Papers in 
the Huntington Library;’ by Dr. Allan Evans, of the Research Staff of 
the Huntington Library 


DECEMBER 12 


“The Social Condition of the Royalists during the Puritan Revolu- 
tion,’ by Mr. Paul Hardacre, Department of History, University of 
California at Los Angeles 


JANUARY 9, 1941 
“Interpretations of the Life and Career of James I’ by Professor God- 
frey Davies, of the Research Staff of the Huntington Library 


JANUARY 23 


“Propaganda for British Imperialism from the Jacobean Pulpit;’ by 
Professor Louis B. Wright, of the Research Staff of the Huntington 
Library 


FEBRUARY 6 


“The Enforcement of the Statute of Artificers, 1563,’ by Professor Mar- 
garet Gay Davies, Scripps College 


FEBRUARY 20 


“New Light on the Biographies of Elizabethan Writers,’ by Professor 
Mark Eccles, University of Wisconsin; Research Fellow of the Hunting- 
ton Library 


MARCH 20 

“Topics in Economic History of the Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth 
Centuries,’ by Professor Edwin F. Gay, of the Research Staff of the Hunt- 
ington Library 
APRIL 3 


“Literary Problems in Elizabethan Historiography,’ by Professor Lily 
B. Campbell, University of California at Los Angeles 


May 5 


“Greek Romances and Shakespeare’s Dramatic Romances,’ by Dr. 
Wallace A. Bacon, University of Michigan; and “Milton and Arminian- 
ism;’ by Mr. French R. Fogle, Columbia University 
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May 19 


“A Little War of the University Stage: Peter Hausted v. Thomas Ran- 
dolph;’ by Professor L. J. Mills, Indiana University 


JUNE 3 

“Problems in the Biography of Roger Ascham;’ by Miss Phoebe Nel- 
son, University of Idaho; and “Wolsey’s Career in Renaissance English 
Literature;’ by Mr. Paul L. Wiley, Stanford University 


JUNE 16 

“The Rise of Skepticism and the Attitude toward Judicial Astrology,’ 
by Dr. Hugh G. Dick, University of California at Los Angeles; and 
“Renaissance Theories of Government by Women,’ by Dr. James E. Phil- 
lips, Jr., University of California at Los Angeles 


JUNE 30 
Discussion on the Renaissance Conference to be held at the Library 
on August 4-6 





The Background of Spenser’s Attitude Toward 
Women Rulers 


By James E. Phillips, Jr. 


N UNDERSTANDING of Spenser’s position with reference to the 
A sixteenth-century controversy over government by women re- 
quires a more adequate account of that controversy than has hereto- 
fore been available. The sketches by Strype’ and by the biographers 
of Knox,’ which carry the story little beyond Knox’s First Blast of 
the Trumpet Against the Monstruous Regiment of Women, fail to 
indicate the continued publication of gynecocratic literature which 
kept the issues alive until Spenser’s day and into the next century. 
The resources of the Huntington Library make possible a fairly 
detailed and complete account of the controversy. The present 
paper is designed to tell the story itself, which is of curious impor- 
tance to the student of Renaissance ideas as well as to the student 
of Spenser. A subsequent paper will consider, against this back- 
ground, the nature and significance of Spenser’s attitude. 

Long before the accession of Mary Tudor made the political issue 
a point of particular interest in the discussion of women, humanists 
had drawn the attention of the Renaissance to the status and educa- 
tion of the sex in general.’ In 1523 Juan Luis Vives acknowledged 
that women possess certain intellectual capacities, and, in his De 
institutione foeminae Christianae, he outlined a humanistic course 
for their education. Cornelius Agrippa wrote at length, in his De 
nobilitate & praecellentia foeminei sexus (i529), to prove that in 
every respect women are equal, or even superior, to men. Richard 
Hyrde’s translation of Vives in 1540, and David Clapham’s transla- 
tion of Agrippa in 1542, brought support to a similar enlightenment, 
in England, regarding women. Edward Gosynhyl, who had written 


1See especially his Annals of the Reformation (Oxford, 1824), I, i, chap. 9. 

* Cf., e.g., the accounts in: Thomas McCrie, Life of John Knox (Philadelphia [n.d.}); 
The Works of John Knox, ed. David Laing (Edinburgh, 1864), IV, 351-62; Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “John Knox and His Relations to Women” (in Works, ed. E. Gosse [London, 
1906], III, 243-65); P. Hume Brown, John Knox (London, 1895), I, 227-44. 

* For a discussion of Renaissance English literature on women in general, see L. B. 
Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1935), chap. 
13, “The Popular Controversy over Woman.” 


5] 
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vitriolically against the sex in his Schole house of women [1542°], 
changed his tune completely when he published his Prayse of all 
women called Mulierum Pean [1542?].' Thus he swung into line 
with Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Defence of Good Women (1540) and 
with Robert Vaughan’s Dyaloge defensyue for women agaynst maly- 
cyous detractoures (1542). At that point interest began to center 
increasingly on the particular problem of the right and ability 
of women to exercise civil authority, but works in the broader tra- 
dition continued to appear throughout the sixteenth century and 
well into the next. Occasionally, there was a dissident voice, like 
that uttered anonymously in The Deceytes of women, to the instruc- 
tion and ensample of all men, yonge and olde, newly corrected 
[1560?]. But, for the most part, the Renaissance Englishman was 
fulsome in his praise and defense of the opposite sex.’ 

Works of this sort, while not directly in the tradition with which 
the present study deals, are nonetheless illuminating in regard to 
the political controversy. For one thing, they suggested to theorists 
concerned with the woman ruler in particular, a mass of arguments 
and examples dealing with the ability of women in general. Apolo- 
gists for the whole sex defended the intellect, physical prowess, vir- 
tue, and other qualities of women and cited in support of their 
contentions such illustrious women of the past as Semiramis, Ca- 
milla, Judith, Deborah, Hester, and Zenobia—to name only a few 
of the many whose stories were repeated throughout the century. 
Such materials, as we shall see, were consistently employed by politi- 
cal writers in discussing the ability of women to govern states. More- 
over, the basic arguments on both sides of the political controversy 
itself are suggested in these general works, before Knox and Aylmer 
touched off the main dispute. Agrippa, for example, maintains that 

*I follow Dr. Wright in assigning these works to the year 1542. 

5 Among the works which illustrate the tendency of the time are William Barker, 
The Nobility of Women (1559); Edward More, Defence of Women...agaynst the 
Schole howse of Women (1560); C. Pyrrye, The Praise and Dispraise of Women [1569]; 
Thomas Bentley, The Monument of Matrones (1582); Anthony Gibson, A Womans 
Woorth, defended against all the men in the world. Proouing them to be more perfect, 
excellent, and absolute in all vertuous actions, then any man of what qualitie soeuer 
(1599); I. G., An Apologie for Women-kinde (1605); Lodowick Lloyd, The Choyce of 
Iewels (1607); William Heale, An Apologie for Women (1609); and the two works by 
Thomas Heywood, Gunaikeion: or, Nine Bookes of Various History Concerninge 


Women (1624), and The Exemplary Lives and memorable Acts of Nine the Most Worthy 
Women of the World (1640). 
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“In rulyng of realmes, and buyldynge of cities women excelle;’ and 
he proceeds to give in support of his statement a list of illustrious 
queens of the past.” Elyot, in The Defence of Good Women (1540), 
argues that women possess all the qualities of mind and body neces- 
sary to successful government, and he calls Zenobia to speak at 
length of her achievements as a feminine monarch.’ On the other 
side, there is a curious passage in the 1540 translation of Vives, 
which argues that women lack the strength, intelligence, and dis- 
cretion to govern, and concludes: ““Wene you it was for nothynge, 
that wyse men forbad you rule and gouernance of countreys? and 
that saynte Paule byddeth, you shall nat speke in congregation and 
gatherynge of people? All this same meaneth, that you shall nat 
medle with matters of realmes or cyties: your owne house is a citie 
great inoughe for you. as for forthe abrode, neyther knowe you, nor 
be you knowen:”* Even more emphatic in their condemnation of 
female rule are the passages concerned with Semiramis in Sir David 
Lindsay’s Dialogue of Monarchy (1552). After a lengthy—and not 
unadmiring—recital of “sum of the wounderfull dedis of the lustie 
quene Semeramis,’ he concludes: 


No way I can commend 


Wemen for tyll be to manlye, 

Nor men for tyll be womanlye: 

For quhy, It bene the Lordis mynde 
All Creature tyll vse thare kynde; 
Men for tyll haue preheminens 
And wemen vnder obediens.” 


°A Treatise of ‘the Nobilitie and excellencye of woman kynde, translated out of 
Latine into englysshe by Dauid Clapam (London, 1542), sig. E viii’. 

7 Sigs. E iiii-E v: “And to the intente that the name of a woman, shulde not amonge 
the people be had in contempt, I vsed so my procedynges, that none of them mought 
be sayd, to be done womanly... . By this maner industry I quietly gouerned the realme 
of Palmyrye. And also added moche more to myne Empire, not soo moche by force, as 
by renoume of iuste and politike gouernaunce, whiche all men had in suche admyra- 
tion, that dyuerse of our said ennemies, whiche agaynste the realme erste dyd conspyre, 
and had inuaded my iurisdyction, chase rather to leaue theyr hostilitie, and to remayne 
in our subiection, than to retourne to theyr owne countrey, to the whiche wysedome 
and polycy I attayned by the study of noble philosophye.” 

8 The Instruction of a Christen Woman, tr. Richard Hyrde (London, 1540), pp. 100°- 
101. H. H. S. Croft, in his edition of Elyot’s The Boke Named the Gouernour (London, 
1883), quotes this passage (II, 79, n. a) and points out that it appears in Hyrde’s trans- 
lation but not in the original edition of Vives’s work, published at Basle in 1523. 

® Ane Dialog betuix Experience and ane Courteour, Off the Miserabyll Estait of the 
World [Dialog Concerning the Monarché], ed. John Small (Early Eng. Text Soc., O.S., 
Nos. 11, 19; 1883), p. 106, Il. 3234-40. 
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Political suggestions of this sort were, however, incidental to the 
more general purposes of the authors; and, even so, the comments 
were concerned rather with the ability than with the right of 
women to govern states. It remained for the political and ecclesi- 
astical writers, dealing with the fact of female government, to ex- 
pand these materials and suggestions into full-bodied theories of 
gynecocracy. 

As Professor Allen has made clear, sixteenth-century political 
theory as a whole was the product of few forces other than the conflict 
between religious minorities and secular authorities.” In particular, 
theories about female rule originated in the struggle between Cal- 
vinist reformers and the female authorities of England and Scot- 
land. The problem did not become acute until 1553, when Mary 
Tudor came to the throne. Justification in theory for her govern- 
ment was immediately forthcoming. Parliament felt it necessary to 
proclaim legally the right of a female ruler; an act was accordingly 
passed which declared “That the Regal Power of this Realm is in 
the Queen’s Majesty, to be as fully and absolutely as ever it was in 
any of her most Noble Progenitors, Kings of this Realm: More- 
over, the defense of female government which appeared later as a 
prose link in the 1563 edition of the Mirror for Magistrates was prob- 
ably written not long after these laws were passed, for the author 
assails ‘“‘the frantyke heades whiche disable our Queene, because she 
is a woman, and our kynge because he is a straunger, to be our 
princes and chiefe governours.”” 

The reformers, these “frantyke heades;’ finding their true religion 
imperiled by the accession of a Catholic queen, promptly sought 
and found their own justification in theory for resistance to Mary. 
But as then formulated, Calvinist doctrine regarding female govern- 
ment in general was cautiously qualified. The policy was set forth 


10]. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century (London, 
1928), pp. xiii-xv. 

1 Lords’ Journals, 1, 453. C£. also Commons’ Journals, 1, 33. McCrie (op. cit., p. 142) 
points out that “Edward VI. some time before his death, had proposed to the privy 
council the adoption of this law in England [the Salic law of France, which excluded 
women from succeeding to the throne]; but the motion, not suiting the ambitious views 
of the Duke of Northumberland, was overruled.” 

12 The Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Lily B. Campbell (Cambridge, 1938), p. 420. See 
p- 13 for additional evidence on the early date of composition of this part of the Mirror. 
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with some clarity by Calvin himself in 1554, in a letter to Bullinger. 
There the Genevan leader says of gynecocracy: 


Concerning female government, I expressed myself to this effect, that, 
seeing it was contrary to the legitimate course of nature, such govern- 
ments ought to be reckoned among the visitations of God’s anger. But 
even so, the grace of God sometimes displayed itself in an extraordinary 
way, since, as a reproach to the sloth of men, he raises up women, en- 
dowed not after the nature of men, but with a certain heroic spirit, as is 
seen in the illustrious example of Deborah. Yet though absolute anarchy 
should be the result of such rule, I laid it down, that to the private citi- 
zen, I would give no further liberty than to express his sorrow, since the 
government of a woman badly adjusted to the country is like the govern- 
ment of a tyrant, which has to be borne till God put an end to it.” 


This doctrine was the answer which Bullinger in turn gave to John 
Knox when the latter, in the same year, asked “Whether a Female 
can preside over, and rule a kingdom by divine right, and so transfer 
the right of sovereignty to her Husband?” Bullinger replied that 
female government is against all nature, but that it is nevertheless 
the ordinance of God for his own good purposes, and is not to be 
actively resisted by private men. ‘To encourage passive acceptance 
of the unnatural, Bullinger cited from Scripture the specific occa- 
sions on which God established just and capable women in seats of 
government, or himself destroyed tyrannous and ungodly queens.” 

But John Knox was not by temperament a compromiser in any 
degree. Five years of Mary Tudor’s oppression of the godly con- 
vinced him that it was the duty of private men, not only to deny 
the right and ability of women to govern, but also to resist actively 
and overthrow such rule. Accordingly, he broke with the Calvinist 


8 Corpus reformatorum, xliii, p. 125; tr. in Brown, Knox, I, 228. Calvin is here telling 
Bullinger the answer which he gave to Knox on the question later submitted by the 
Scotch reformer in writing to Bullinger. See n. 14 for Bullinger’s answer to the same 
question. 

“4 Works of John Knox, ed. Laing, III, 222-23. Bullinger writes: “The law of God 
ordains the women to be in subjection, and not to rule, which is clear from the writings 
of both the Old and the New Testament. But if a woman in compliance with, or in 
obedience to the laws and customs of the realm, is acknowledged as Queen, and, in 
maintenance of the hereditary right of government, is married to a Husband, or in the 
meantime holds the reins of government by means of her councillors, it is a hazardous 
thing for godly persons to set themselves in opposition to political regulations; espe- 
cially as the gospel does not seem to unsettle or abrogate hereditary rights, and the 
political laws of kingdoms; nor do we read that Philip the eunuch, by right of the 
gospel, drove out Candace from the kingdom of Ethiopia.” 
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leaders on this point, and in 1558 set forth his own views in the cele- 
brated First Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstruous Regiment 
of Women. He argued that ““Io promote a Woman to beare rule, 
superioritie, dominion, or empire above any Realme, Nation, or 
Citie, is repugnant to Nature; contumelie to God, a thing most 
contrarious to his reveled will and approved ordinance; and finallie, 
it is the subversion of good Order, of all equitie and justice: In 
order to prove “everie membre” of his assertion, Knox first argues 
that female government is contrary to God’s ordinance in Nature, 
because women are created “‘weake, fraile, impacient, feble, and 
foolishe ... unconstant, variable, cruell, and lacking the spirit of 
counsel and regiment: He argues, in the second place, that such 
government is contrary to the will of God as revealed in his written 
word, and cites specifically Paul’s strictures, “I suffer not a woman 
to teache, nether yet to usurpe authoritie above man,” and “Let 
women kepe silence in the Congregation, for it is not permitted to 
them to speake, but to be subject, as the lawe sayeth: He argues, 
in the third place, that female government is contrary to order—“a 
disposition, geving their owne propre places to thinges that be un- 
equall’’—and contrary to justice—“‘a constant and perpetuall will 
to geve to everie person their own right.” Finally, he denies the con- 
tention that Deborah and other biblical “exceptions” cited by Cal- 
vin and Bullinger actually held political sovereignty from God. 
Deborah, for example, “judged, what time Israel had declined from 
God, rebuking their defection, and exhorting them to repentance, 
without usurpation of any civill authoritie . .. wherof it is evident, 
that by her example God offreth no occasion to establish any regi- 
ment of Women above men, realmes, and nations: On the basis of 
these arguments he concludes that it is the duty of the people to “‘re- 
move frome honor and authoritie that monstre in nature: It was 

% Tbid., IV, 373. 16 Tbid., p. $74. 7 Ibid., p. 379. 8 Thid. 

1° [bid., p. 390. As Knox indicates, the definition is from Augustine. ™ Ibid., p. 400. 

" Tbid., p. 409. Knox is not completely consistent on this point, it must be admitted. 
Earlier in the treatise he had written, “I except such as God, by singular priviledge, 
and for certain causes, known onlie to himselfe, hath exempted from the common 
ranke of women, and do speake of women as nature and experience do this day declare 
them.” (P. 374.) The later statement, however, suggests that Knox made a distinction 
between religious leadership and political authority. As will be evident, it was the po- 


litical argument which was taken by his opponents as the expression of Knox’s attitude. 
* Tbid., p. 416. 








er 35 Oo 
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Knox’s intention to blow two further blasts on his trumpet, and 
appended to his Appellation, printed at Geneva in 1558, was the 
outline of a proposed “Second Blast;’ in which he indicated addi- 
tional arguments against government by women.” 

The extreme views of Knox were reinforced in works, also pub- 
lished in 1558 in Geneva, by two of his colleagues and fellow exiles 
there. Christopher Goodman’s How Superior Powers Oght to be 
Obeyd denounced passive obedience to tyrants in general and to 
women rulers in particular, his detailed charges against the latter 
following Knox point by point. He asks further: “Yf women be not 
permitted by Ciuile policies to rule in inferior offices, to be Coun- 
sellours, Pears of a realme, Iustices, Shireffs, Bayliues and such like: 
I make your selues iudges, whither it be mete for them to gouerne 
whole Realmes and nations?’ Such practice, he concludes, is blas- 
phemous and accordingly responsible for the “miserable and un- 
speakable disordre, and shamefull confusion; in which England 
finds itself. The ‘‘profitable Admonitions” of both Knox and Good- 
man were mentioned in the Admonition to England and Scotland, 
by Anthony Gilby, who added much abuse and feeling, if no new 
arguments, to the antifeminist theory.” 


* Tbid., p. 539. Knox proposed to make four points: (1) the election and ordinance of 
God is necessary, in addition to the right of birth and blood, to give a ruler legitimate 
civil authority; (2) “no manifest idolater, nor notoriouse transgressor of God’s holie 
preceptes,” can hold an office of government; (3) “Neither can othe nor promesse bynd 
any such people to obey and maintein Tyrantes against God and against his trueth 
knowen;” (4) if a wicked ruler has been rashly or ignorantly promoted to office, he may 
justly be deposed and punished. Needless to say, neither this nor the promised third 
blast was ever blown, although as late as Apr. 6, 1559, Knox wrote to Mrs. Anna Lock 
that “The Second Blast I feare shall sound somewhat more sharp, except men be more 
moderat then I hear they are.” (bid., VI, 14.) 

* Facsimile Text Society ed. (New York, 1931), p. 52. 

* Gilby’s Admonition first appeared at the end of John Knox’s The Appellation to 
the Nobility and Estates of Scotland, published at Geneva in 1558. (See Works of John 
Knox, IV, 542.) The following passages suggest the nature of Gilby’s contribution to 
the controversy: “And doth not Esaie recken this also as the extremitie of all plages 
for the wickedness of the people, to have ‘Women raised up to rule over you?’ But what 
saieth the same Prophete, in the begynnyng of his prophesie, for a remedie against 
these and all other evilles? .. . Cease to do evil, learn to do well, seke judgement, help 
the oppressed, &c. Then will I turn my hand to thee, and trie owt all thy drosse, and 
take away thy tynne; and I will restore thy judges, as afore tyme, and counsilours as of 
old.” (IV, 554.) Of Mary in particular he writes: “Such havock is made, that all wild 
beastes have power to pollute the sanctuarie of the Lorde. O Heavens! beholde her 
crueltie; O earthe! cry for vengeance; O seas and deserte mountains! witnesses of her 
wickednes, break furthe against this monster of England.” (IV, 562.) 
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Members of the Geneva group who had expressed more conserva- 
tive opinions on gynecocracy were shocked by the violence and in- 
clusiveness of these charges. Possibly they foresaw the imminent 
succession of a woman ruler sympathetic with the Protestant cause. 
At any rate, Foxe mildly rebuked Knox for the vehemence of his 
expression,” and Goodman confessed that his own views had been 
revealed to Calvin, who “deemed them somewhat harsh, especially 
to those who are in the place of power, and that for this reason they 
should be handled with caution, yet he nevertheless admitted them 
to be true:”” Calvin himself wrote to Cecil, “When I was informed 
of it [Knox’s First Blast] by certain parties, I sufficiently shewed 
my displeasure that such paradoxes should be published: Neither 
Knox nor Goodman, however, saw fit to qualify his position and 
adopt the more cautious theory of Calvin; their books went forth 
to be received as expressions of Calvinist opinion regarding femi- 
nine monarchy, to the immediate consternation of the Genevan 
leaders. 

For the untimeliness of these publications has become proverbial. 
On November 17 of the year in which the works of Knox, Goodman, 
and Gilby were printed, Catholic Mary died and Elizabeth, with 
sympathies that promised much for the Protestant cause, came to 
the throne. Now, certainly, opinions on feminine monarchy “‘should 
be handled with caution,’ as Calvin had warned Goodman. In view 
of the shift in royal inclinations, the blasts against women rulers had 
indeed, as Aylmer was to express it, been blown out of season, and 
Elizabeth was not slow in making manifest her displeasure with the 
authors. Early in 1559 Cecil wrote, “Of all others, Knoxees name, 
if it be not Goodmans, is most odiouse here; and therefore I wish 

* Foxe’s original letter to Knox is lost, according to Laing, but Knox’s answer, dated 
from Geneva May 18, 1558, makes clear the nature of the martyrologist’s remarks. Knox 
says in part: “My rude vehemencie and inconsidered affirmations, which may appear 
rather to procead from coler then of zeal and reason, I do not excuse; but to have used 
anye other tytle mor plausible, therby to have allured the world by any art, as I never 
purposed, so do I not yet purpose: to me it is yneugh to say that black is not whit, and 
man’s tyrannye and foolishnes is not Goddes perfite ordinance.” (Ibid., V, 5.) 

** Goodman to Peter Martyr, Aug. 20, 1558. (Original Letters Relative to the English 
Reformation, 1537-1558, No. CCCLXIII [tr. and ed. for the Parker Society by Hastings 
Robinson; Cambridge, 1846-47], p. 771.) 


* Calvin to Cecil, after Jan. 29, 1559. (Zurich Letters, No. XX XVIII [tr. and ed. for 
the Parker Society by Hastings Robinson; Cambridge, 1846], p. 77.) 
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no mention of hym hither”;” and, again: ‘Surely I like not Knox’s 
audacitie . .. His writings do no good here, and therefore I do rather 
suppress them:” Knox himself confessed that “my FIRST BLAST 
hath blowne from me all my friends in England; and Bishop Jewel 
wrote to Peter Martyr that “Goodman is in this country, but so that 
he dare not shew his face, and appear in public. How much better 
it would have been to have been wise in time!’ 

Far more important than Elizabeth’s anger at individuals, how- 
ever, was the antagonism which she exhibited toward the whole 
Genevan movement because of the attacks by Knox and Goodman 
on female government. Calvin himself, in a long letter to Cecil early 
in 1559, expresses dismay that “my homage was not kindly received 
by her majesty, because she had been offended with me by reason 
of some writings published in this place [Geneva]:”* “I had no sus- 
picion of the book;’ he writes of the First Blast, ‘‘and for a whole year 
was ignorant of its publication:™ He proceeds to deny responsibility 
for the views of Knox and Goodman, and in conclusion he reasserts 
the cautiously qualified opinion that he had voiced earlier in the 
decade. Laurence Humphrey, developing Calvin’s moderate doc- 
trine in his De religionis conservatione et reformatione vera (1559), 
also admits that “a few works of certain good men, not of ordinary 
piety and doctrine, have been taken by some in this sense [of advo- 
cating active resistance to rulers]”; but he hastens to add that, “‘al- 
though some rather harsh words may seem to tend in that direction, 
nevertheless, I think that the authors would agree with me if they 
were called to interpret their mind: In April of the same year, 

® Cecil to Sadler and Croft. (Zurich Letters, p. 76 n.) 

® Quoted in M. A. S. Hume, The Great Lord Burghley (London, 1898), p. 86. 

5: Knox to Mrs. Anna Lock, Apr. 6, 1559. (Works of John Knox, VI, 14.) 

%2 Jewel to Peter Martyr, Apr. 28, 1559. (Zurich Letters, p. 32.) 

8 Tbid., p. 76. The “homage” was Calvin’s dedication to Elizabeth of the 2d ed. of 
his Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Isaiah (1559). The Queen’s attitude toward 
the Genevan group is indirectly revealed in Calvin’s admonition, here, that Elizabeth 
discharge her duty, “not only by removing the filth of Popery, and by cherishing the 
flock which not long ago lay trembling and concealed, but by gathering the exiles who 
chose rather to part with the advantages of their native country than to remain in it so 
long as godliness was banished from it.” (Commentary on Isaiah, tr. William Pringle 
[Calvin Translation Society; Edinburgh, 1850-53], I, xviii.) 

* Zurich Letters, p. 77. 


% P. 100; tr. by M. M. Knappen in Tudor Puritanism: A Chapter in the History of 
Idealism (Chicago, 1939), pp. 176-77. 
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Knox himself attempted to exonerate his associates in the eyes of 
the English court. He writes to Cecil: 


But I have written (say you) a tresonable booke against the Regiment and 
empire of Women: if that be any offence, the poore flocke is innocent 
(except soche as this day loudest cry treason); for, Sir (in God’s presence 
I writt), with none in that company did I consult thereof, before the 
finishinge of the same; and, therfor in Christ’s name, I require that the 
blame may be upon me alone.” 


But, in spite of such protests and pleas, the Queen would not be 
convinced of the innocence of the Genevan group. In her eyes, and 
accordingly in the eyes of her Anglican supporters, the followers 
of Calvin were long to be identified with unqualified opposition to 
female government. A letter from Beza to Bullinger in 1566 sum- 
marizes so clearly the predicament in which the Reformers found 
themselves, and the feeling among them as to where responsibility 
for the state of affairs lay, that the communication may be quoted 
at some length: 


For as to our own church, I would have you know that it is so hateful to 
that queen, that on this account she has never said a single word in 
acknowledgement of the gift of my Annotations [on the New Testament]. 
The reason of her dislike is two-fold: one, because we are accounted too 
severe and precise, which is very displeasing to those who fear reproof; 
the other is, because formerly, though without our knowledge, during 
the life-time of queen Mary two books were published here in the Eng- 
lish language, one by master Knox against the government of women, 
the other by master Goodman on the rights of the magistrate. As soon as 
we learned the contents of each, we were much displeased, and their sale 
was forbidden in consequence: but she notwithstanding cherishes the 
opinion she has taken into her head.” 


Meanwhile, Knox and Goodman did not escape with mere ex- 
pressions of displeasure; replies in defense of Elizabeth, delivered 
as arguments for the right of women in general to exercise political 
authority, were immediately forthcoming. First to respond were 
Protestants who left the more extreme reformers at Geneva and 


*® Works of John Knox, VI, 18. The questions submitted by Knox to Bullinger, and 
by Goodman to Calvin (see Original Letters, pp. 770-71), suggest that the problems of 
gynecocracy were rather thoroughly discussed among leaders of the Genevan movement 
before 1558, whatever may have been Knox’s protestations with regard to his particular 
book. 

* Zurich Letters, p. 248. 
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joined the Queen in her movement to establish a compromise 
church. As the Catholic Dorman observed in a letter to Alexander 
Nowell, “When it served your turn, you defended stoutly, with 
tooth and nail, that a woman might not govern a realm lawfully 
descended to her, no, not in civil and politic matters. Within how 
few years, yea months after, taught ye, that a woman may rule, not 
only a realm in temporal things, but the church too in spiritual?’ 
The earliest and most famous of the answers to Knox and Goodman 
was, of course, John Aylmer’s An Harborowe for Faithfull and 
Trewe Subiectes, agaynst the late blowne Blaste, concerninge the 
Gouernment of Wemen, published anonymously in London in 
1559. It was written, so Aylmer’s biographer tells us, “upon a con- 
sultation holden among the exiles, the better to obtain the favour 
of the new queen, and to take off any jealousy she might conceive 
of them, and of the religion which they professed’’® Aylmer’s trea- 
tise, based on logic, the authority of history, and legal arguments, 
asserts both the right and the ability of women to govern. He excuses 
Knox’s error on the grounds that the Blast was written in troubled 
times, but he condemns the Scotch reformer for generalizing from 
the particular: 

He could not but mislike that regiment from whence such frutes did 
spring. Only in this he was not to be excused (onles he alledge igno- 
raunce) that he swarued from the bré@eots to the déors that is from the 
particuler question to the generall, as though all the gouernment of the 
whole Sexe were against nature, Reason, Right, and Lawe: because that 


the present state then through the faulte of the persone, and not of 
the Sexe, was vnnaturall, vnreasonable, vniust, and vnlawful.” 


Aylmer recognized no theory of exceptional women raised by God 
contrary to the natural state of affairs, but rather proclaimed the 
right to sovereignty of women in general: 


Now if this hathe so beene ingrafted in the nature of al menne, that no 
woman shoulde gouerne, but all women shoulde bee subiectes: then were 


% Quoted in Strype, Annals of the Reformation, I, i, 181. 

®Strype, Historical Collections of the Life and Acts of ...John Aylmer (Oxford, 
1821), p. 16; quoted in McCrie, Knox, p. 144. The anonymity of the work was not long 
maintained. On Jan. 22, 1562/3, e.g., William Maitland requested of Cecil, through 
Randolph, a copy of “Mr. Elmer's” answer to “the terrible Blaste of the Trompet.” 
(Works of John Knox, VI, 532.) Subsequent events indicate that Aylmer’s treatise 
secured his own pardon and a place for himself in the English church, but accom- 
plished little in those respects for his colleagues at Geneva. 

“ Harborowe, sig. Bz. 
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there no more to be saide, the matter were ended. But because we see by 
many examples, that by the wholle consent of nacyons, by the ordinaunce 
of God, and order of lawe, wemen haue reigned and those not a fewe, 
and as it was thoughte not againste nature: Therefore it canne not bee 
saide, that by a generall disposition of nature, it hathe bene, and is de- 
nyed them to rule.* 


Like most of Elizabeth’s official theorists, Aylmer maintained that 
no ruler, male or female, has the right to govern who is not called 
to that station by God. He admitted, moreover, that men are nor- 
mally better qualified for the task than women. Nevertheless, he 
insisted that it is no more unnatural for God to call a woman than 
it is for him to call a man, and he praises the virtues and qualities 
which enable women to assume successfully the obligation to rule 
as God’s representatives. The following words which he puts into 
God’s mouth summarize his position clearly: 


Murmur ye at myne anoynted, because she is a woman? who made man 
and woman, you, or I? yf I made hir to lyue: may I not make hir to 
reigne? If I apoynt hir to the office? can I not adourne hir, and make hir 
hable to discharge it? Why then (you of litle faithe) eyther feare you my 
good wil: or mistrust you my power? ... What letteth, that she may not 
as well represent my maiestie, as any of you all? If I be best represented 
by the shining ornamentes of the mynde, and not the outwarde sturdines 
of the body: why may not she haue at my hande that any of you haue? 
wisdom to gouerne, iustice to punish, clemencie to pardon, discrescion 
to iudge ...: can not I make a woman to be a good ruler ouer you, and 
a mete minister for me? What vnlykelihod se you in hir? are your eyes 
so dulle? or your myndes so malycious? that you can not or wyll not see 
those Iewelles, wherwith I haue decked hir? is that rare learning, that 
singulare modestie, that heauenly clemencie, that christiane constancie, 
that loue of religion, that excellent wysdom with many more of my 
graces, nothing in your sight?” 


That Aylmer’s work was widely known and read is attested by the 
frequent references to it during the remainder of the century.* 


“ Tbid., sig. C3’. ” Tbid., sigs. 11’—Ie. 

* Knox, e.g., is continually referring to the fact that his First Blast has been assailed 
in writing. See his letter to Mrs. Locke, Apr. 6, 1559 (Works, VI, 11-15); his letters to 
Cecil, Apr. 10, 1559 (ibid., pp. 15-20), and July 19, 1559 (ibid., pp. 45-46); and his first 
interview with Mary Stuart, Aug. 26, 1561 (ibid., p. 278). Other evidence of the book's 
fame is Maitland’s request to Cecil for a copy (see n. 39, above) and, much later, Whet- 
stone’s statement, in 1586, that “This scandale of feminine gouernemente [Knox’s First 
Blast], was soundlie aunswered by an vnnamed authour, in an english printed book at 
Strasbrowgh entituled, A safe harbor for good subiects.” (The English Myrror (London, 
1586], pp. 135-36.) 
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Meanwhile, the 1563 edition of the Mirror for Magistrates brought 
to light another defense of female rulers, as has been noted. The 
author maintains that a woman is no less well qualified than a man 
to satisfy the requirements for a ruler—obedience to God, care of 
the weak, courage in battle, wisdom in the council—and is accord- 
ingly to be obeyed as the chosen deputy of God. Written in defense 
of Mary, the arguments would be quite acceptable to Elizabeth in 
1563, although the reference to “our kynge . . . a straunger” perhaps 
gave her a start if she saw it.“ 

At the same time, feminine government was finding support in 
the form of replies to Knox and Goodman from a quite different 
source. ‘There was not only a queen on the throne of England to be 
defended against such attacks, but also a queen on the throne of 
Scotland. And Mary Stuart was not without her champions among 
political theorists. For the most part, of course, these were Catholic 
writers fighting for a Catholic cause. Nevertheless, their arguments 
are Closely similar to those of the Protestant defenders of Elizabeth. 
An early Catholic apologist for gynecocracy was Peter Frarin, whose 
Oration against the Vnlawfull Insurrections of the Protestantes of 
ovr time, delivered at Louvain in 1565, was translated into Eng- 
lish, “with the aduise of the author;’ and published at Antwerp in 
1566. Frarin, however, employs more abuse than reason in attacking 
the “monstruouse Booke .. . againste the monstruouse Raygne of 
women,’ which he mistakenly attributes to Goodman.“ In the same 
tradition, but far more elaborate in its arguments, is the treatise, 
published in 1569 by John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, entitled, A de- 
fence of the honour of the right highe, mightye and noble Princesse 
Marie Quene of Scotlande and dowager of France, with a declara- 

“* Subsequent editions of the Mirror, in 1571, 1574, 1578, and 1587, kept this defense 


in circulation during Spenser’s career. For an account of these editions, see Miss Camp- 
bell’s “Introduction” to her edition of the Mirror. 

*Frarin, Oration, sig. Ey. The substance and flavor of Frarin’s answer to Knox is 
conveyed in the following passage: “The impudente, vile and shamelesse villaine Trai- 
tor called that moste noble and vertuouse woman Proserpine ... and for her sake gath- 
eringe choler and stomake againste all women, he railed at them all, and reuiled them, 
& like a common scolde woulde by his wil set on a cookinge stole, all the whole flocke 
and generation of woman kinde. ...If he wrote thus especially for hatred and malice 
he bare againste women, he swarued much from the common and accustomed manner 
and fasshion of his fellowes, who do attribute so much to women, and are of suche a 
fonde and filthie opinion, that they thinke it impossible for a man to liue one daye 
without the companie of a woman.” (Sig. E5**’.) 
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tion aswell of her right, title & intereste to the succession of the 
crowne of Englande, as that the regimente of women ys conformable 
to the lawe of God and nature. Although Leslie praises Elizabeth 
highly and stoutly asserts her right to govern, his claims for Mary’s | 
succession did not make for an enthusiastic reception of the work 
in England.” In the third book of his treatise, he refers to the “dan- 
gerous Paradoxes” and “strange doctrines” of Knox’s book, and 
then proceeds to answer them point by point, rallying to his cause 
all the arguments and examples which by this time were becoming 
fixtures in the justification of female political authority.” Similarly 
inspired and similarly written is David Chambers’ Discovrs De La 
Legitime Succession Des Femmes Avx Possessions de leurs parens: & 
du gouuernement des princesses aux Empires & Royaumes, pub- 
lished in Paris in 1579. The work contains no specific mention of 
Knox or Goodman, but one chapter is headed, “Sommaire des prin- 
cipaux argumens alleguez par les aduersaires de la Royne d’Escosse, 
contre son droit 4 la couronne d’ Angleterre, auec les responces du- 
dict Morgan [Leslie] augmentees de nouueau:’” Chambers’ neatly 
catalogued arguments for the general right of female succession and 


“ Leslie’s work, originally published in London, was republished at Liége in 1571, 
under the pseudonym “Morgan Philippes.” Scott says: “Certain differences, however, 
exist between the two issues. The address to the reader has been rewritten and much 
extended. Passages have been suppressed which, in the first edition, mentioned Queen 
Elizabeth with respect, and placed Queen Mary’s rights to the English throne as second- 
ary to those of Queen Elizabeth, or any issue that might spring from her. The second 
edition artfully reverses the position, and treats Queen Mary as the only true heir to 
the throne of England. dt consequently gave greater offence to the English Court than 
the prior edition, and was strenuously suppressed.” (A Bibliography of Works Relating 
to Mary Queen of Scots, 1544-1700 [Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 1896], p. 24.) 

“ Cf., e.g., p. 1417*": “I Bringe, I saie, noble Debora, to decide & determine all thys 
controversie & contention, whom, ye can not denie, was the cheif & supreame magis- 
trate, over the people of God, to Godes well likinge, & by his owne especiall gratiouse 
appointmente. She hearde, determined, & decided all manner of litigiouse, & dowbte- 
full controversies, aswell for bargaynes & contractes, as for dowbtes & ambiguities of the 
lawe: and that not by other magistrates intermediante, but by her selfe personallie. 
Erat autem Prophetissa. She was a prophetisse. Which wordes Origines singulerlie well 
dothe note: saienge that holie scripture dothe not vse such phrase of speakinge of anye 
other of the Iudges: leaste that any man shoulde grudge and repyne (as the frowarde 
natured man dothe) at womens regimente. Let no man tell me nowe of the cowragiouse 
Amazones? Let no man tell me of zenobia the Quene of the Palmeryes, and beside her 
excellente learninge of her noble cheualerye, nor of Artemisias, that whyte liuored and 
cowarde Perses, hys manlie wyfe, nor of our manlie voadica? Nor of any other the wyse 
polityke victoriouse Quenes, that we haue before named, or of any suche like. Owre 
Debora shall serve vs, one for all.” (1569 ed.) 

wea 
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government, on the basis of natural, international, divine, and hu- 
man laws, also reveal his affiliation with the tradition under con- 
sideration.” 

Persisting in their efforts to alter the opinion of the Genevan 
group cherished in the Queen’s head, Knox and his followers mean- 
time remained very much involved in the controversy. They were 
now confronted with the fact of a sympathetic woman ruler in Eng- 
land and an antagonistic woman ruler in Scotland. Under such cir- 
cumstances, complete condemnation of female government was no 
more desirable than complete approval and praise. Accordingly, the 
course which their theory of gynecocracy should take was obvious: 
it was simply to return to the position that Calvin and Bullinger 
had originally taken on the issue. The compromise would enable 
British reformers, on the one hand, to condemn feminine monarchy, 
in general, as unnatural and ungodly, thereby sanctioning active 
opposition to Mary; and, on the other hand, to admit that God some- 
times sees fit to raise notable exceptions to his general law, thereby 
countenancing loyalty and obedience to Elizabeth. 

This was exactly the position which Knox tried to take after 1558, 
as his letters to Cecil and Elizabeth and his interview with Mary 
reveal. Seeking permission to enter England, the Scotch reformer 
wrote to Cecil, on April 10, 1559, the first of a series of letters in 
which the new attitude was set forth. Of Elizabeth’s government 
he says: 

For the miraculouse woorke of God’s comfortinge his afflicted by an in- 
firme vessell, I doe reverence; and the power of his most potent hande, 
exalting whom best pleasethe his wisdome (commaundinge nothinge 
against his glory) I will obey, albeit that nature and Godes most perfect 


ordinaunce repugne to soche regiment. More pleinly to speake, if Quene 
Elizabeth shall confes, so that the extraordinary dispensation of Godes 


” Cf., e.g., the following statement by Chambers in his Preface: “Et pour succincte- 
ment monstrer en vertu de tel ordre, comme les femmes succedent aux possessions de 
leurs parens, & en quel lieu de l’edit successoir, approuué tant par les loix diuines, que 
par celles de nature, & humaines, outre ce qui iamais a esté traité de tel subiect, i’ay 
mis peine (selon que l'occasion se presentoit) estant incité par les raisons declarees en 
l’epistre susdit, de mettre en forme tout ce que i’ay sceu trouuer digne de credit: non 
moins pour verifier le rang de leur succession aux biens, & publiques administrations 
de leur ancestres, que d’en citer les exemples confermees par raisons: comme leur con- 
currence en aucuns gouuerneurs en quelques respects n’est moins acceptable que celuy 
des hommes.” (Sig. 4 iiij.) 
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great mercy maketh that lawfull unto her, which both nature and Godes 
lawe denye [to all women]; then shall non in Englande be more willinge 
to meintein her lawfull auctority then I shal be. But if (Godes wounder- 
ous worke be sett aside) sche grounde (as God forbide) the justnes of her 
title upon consuetude, lawes, and ordinaunce of men; then, as I am 
assured, that soche folishe presumption doeth highly offend God’s su- 
preme Majestie, so doe I greatly feare that her ingratitude shall not long 
lacke punishment.” 

This was not a particularly tactful statement of his new attitude, 
and his preliminary remarks to Cecil, which charged that the Sec- 
retary “followede the worlde in the way of perdicioun” and was 
“worthy of hell,’ probably did little to alter the impression that 
Knox and his works had originally made in England. But Knox still 
could not understand why he had “‘becom so odius to the Queanes 
Grace and to hir Counsall, that the mention of my name is unpleas- 
ing to thare earis:"" On July 19 he wrote again to Cecil, explaining 
that, while he is willing to recognize in Elizabeth a godly excep- 
tion, he cannot acknowledge the general right of women to govern 
states, for 


Yf the most part of Wemen be such as willingly we wold not thei should 
reing over us; and yf the most godlie, and such es have rare giftes and 
graces, be yitt mortall, we aught to tak head, least that we in establissing 


one judged godlie and profitable to hir countrey, mack enteress and titill 
to many, by whom not only shall the treutht be impugned, but also shall 
the countrey be brought to bondaige and slavery.” 


On July 20 Knox got around to writing the letter which he had 
promised some time before to Elizabeth herself, and once more he 
expresses his reconsidered opinion on the problem of female gov- 
ernment. “I cannot denie;’ he states, “the writting of a booke against 
the usurped Authoritie and unjust Regiment of Women; neyther 
yit am I mynded to retreate or to call backe anie principall point, 
or propositioun of the sam, till truthe and veritie doe farther ap- 
pear:’* But he strongly denies that he intended any personal con- 
demnation of Elizabeth or her authority. He elaborates at length the 
theme of his letters to Cecil, and concludes, as before, that, so long as 
Elizabeth remains godly and acknowledges the divine suspension 


5° Works, VI, 19. 52 Tbid., p. 45. 
* Knox to Cecil, June 28, 1559. (Ibid., p. 31.) 8 Tbid., p. 48. 
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of natural law which brought her to the throne, so long will her 
authority be recognized and obeyed.” 

Mary Stuart was not, in Knox’s estimation, a godly exception de- 
serving such respect. His famous interview with the Scottish queen 
at Holyrood, August 26, 1561, as reported in his own History of the 
Reformation in Scotland, reveals rather clearly the attitude which 
made it impossible for him to retract his statements on feminine 
government in general. On that occasion he refuses Mary’s demand 
that he qualify his statements in the First Blast, and he denies that 
“any ten in Europe salbe able to confute it:"* He can only tell her that 


Yf the Realme fyndis no inconvenience frome the regiment of a woman, 
that whiche thei approve shall I not farther disallow, then within my 
awin breast, but salbe alse weall content to lyve under your Grace, as 
Paull was to lyve under Nero; and my hope is, that so long as that ye 
defyle not your handis with the blood of the sanctis of God, that neather 
I nor that Booke shall eather hurt you or your authoritie.” 


Apparently Knox was no more successful in reassuring Mary than 
he was in appeasing Elizabeth, but he did succeed in making his new 
position on gynecocracy clear to others. Thomas Randolph wrote 


* Ibid., p. 50: “It appertaineth to you, therefore, to ground the justnes of your Au- 
thoritie, not upon that law which from yeere to yeere doeth change, but upoun the 
eternall providence of Him, who, contrarie to nature, and without your deserving, 
hath thus exalted your head. If thus in God’s presence yee humble your self, as in my 
heart I glorifie God for that rest granted to his afflicted flock within England, under 
you, a weake instrument, so will I with toung and pen justifie your Authoritie and 
Regiment, as the Holie Ghost hath justified the same in Deborah, that blessed mother 
in Israel. Bot if, these premisses (as God forbid) neglected, yee shall begin to brag of 
your birth, and to build your authoritie upoun your owne law, flatter you who so list, 
your felicitie shalbe short. Interprete my rude words in the best part, as written by him 
who is no enemie to your Grace.” 

% Tbid., Il, 278. This reply to Mary’s threat that “she should caus the most learned 
in Europe to wryte against” his book (ibid., p. 277), was probably inspired as much by 
suspicion of Mary’s motives as by confidence in his work. Having heard, shortly before, 
of Mary’s intentions, he had written to Elizabeth, on Aug. 6, 1561, as follows: “May it 
please your Majestie, That it is heir certainlie spoken that the Quen of Scotland traval- 
eht earnestlie to have a treatiss intitilled the ‘First Blast of the Trompett,’ confuted 
by the censure of the learned in diverse realmes, and farther that she lauboreht to in- 
flambe the hartes of princes against the writer. And becaus that it may appear that 
your Majestie hath interest, that she myndeht to travall with your Grace, your Grace's 
counsall and learned men for judgement against such a commen ennemey to Women 
and to thare Regiment ...of one thing I think myself assured, and thairfor I dar not 
conceall it. To witt, that neyther doht our Soverane so greatlie fear her owen estate by 
reasson of that book, neyther yit doht she so unfeanedlie favour the tranquillitie of your 
Majestie’s reing and realme, that she wold tack so great and earnest panes; onles that 
her crafty counsall in so doing shot att a farther marck.” ([bid., VI, 126.) 

% Tbid., II, 279. 
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to Cecil, on March 20, 1561; that “Master Knox in certayne articles 
geuen vnto my Lord James at this tyme, hath mytigated some what 
the rigour of his booke, referringe myche vnto ye tyme that the same 
was wrytten:”” And Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, in a letter to Eliza- 
beth four months afterward, apologized for Knox by saying: 


Whatsoever the Queen of Scotland shall insinuate Your Majesty of 
Knokes, he hath done, and doth daily, as good service to establish a 
mutual benevolence and common quiet between the two realms, as any 
man of that nation. His doing therein, together with his zeal well known, 
have sufficiently recompensed his faults in writing that book; therfore 
he is not to be driven out of that realm. 


But five years later, Elizabeth, as Beza told Bullinger, “notwith- 
standing cherishes the opinion she has taken into her head’ That 
the controversy was by no means dead or dying is further attested 
by Knox himself, who confesses that “manie worldlie men have 
stormed, and yitt storme;’ against his treatise.” The extent of the 
controversy is more fully indicated by Leslie, in 1569, when he says: 


Or yf this man were the first, or like to be the laste mainteyner and setter 
forthe of suche a strange and daungerous Paradoxe. Or yf, there haue 
not alredy bene publisshed and divulged by printe englishe bookes, for 
the maintenance of the saide strange doctrine. Which was (yf we shall 
creditt the setters forthe of yt) firste well considered, & then aduisedlye 
allowed by suche persons, as a great multitude of people in manye con- 
treyes do nowe greatlye esteme and honour, or yf the daunger of this 
doctrine stretched not to many other greate Princes and kingdomes, or 
to conclude, yf the divulgation of this doctrine, stode onlye in Englishe 
Bookes, and that there were not, that haue shewed theire fonde fansie 
therein euen in the latin and most common tongue of all. For theys and 
other causes, we haue sett in the last booke a confutation of this grosse 
and dangerous error.” 

5" State Papers, Scotland, Vol. VI, art. 37; quoted in Knox, First Blast, ed. Edward 
Arber (“English Scholars Library,” Vol. I, No. 2; London, 1878), p. 61. 

58 July 13, 1561. Quoted in Knox, The History of the Reformation of Religion within 
the Realm of Scotland, ed. C. J. Guthrie (London, 1898), p. 274 n. This letter, in con- 
junction with Knox’s to Elizabeth dated Aug. 6, 1561 (quoted above, n. 55), is of interest 
in indicating the later line of development taken by Knox’s efforts to appease Eliza- 
beth’s anger. 

® Knox to John Wood, Feb. 14, 1567/8. (Worl:s, VI, 559.) Apparently Bishop Jewel 
had written or spoken against Knox’s First Blast, for the Scotch reformer continues in 
this letter: “Because, as yet, I have nather heard nor seene law nor Scripture to over- 


throw my grounds, I may appeale to a more indifferent judge than Doctor Jewel.” 
© Leslie, Defence, sig. tiiii™*’. 
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The year 1571 saw a new burst of activity in the battle of the 
theorists. How the Anglicans now regarded the representatives of 
the Genevan attitude is revealed in an entry made by Leslie in his 
diary, on August 21, during his imprisonment at the Bishop of Ely’s 
country house: “Conference with the Bishop of Ely anent the gov- 
ernement of commone weillis: He dispyittis Johne Knox and Gude- 
man, with the band, for the wreittin aganes the Regement of Wemen, 
and otheris there singular opiniones, and holdis tham Puritanis.”" 
The same Bishop of Ely, Dr. Cox, was among those of the Queen’s 
ecclesiastical commission which forced a declaration of obedience 
from Goodman in 1571.” It was possibly on that occasion, also, that 
Goodman signed an even more significant document, a complete 
disavowal of his previously expressed views on female government. 
Poor Goodman—of whom Jewel had written to Peter Martyr in 
1559, ‘But as he is a man of irritable temper, and too pertinacious 
in anything that he has once undertaken, I am rather afraid that he 
will not yield’”“—is now forced to sign a statement which confesses 
that 


For so much as the extremity of the time, wherein I did write my book, 
brought forth alteration of religion, setting up of idolatry, banishment 
of good men, murdering of saints, and violation of all promises made to 
the godly; I was, upon consideration of the present grief, moved to write 
many things therein, which may be, and be, offensively taken, and which 
also I do mislike, and would wish had not been written. And notwith- 
standing the which book so by me written, I do protest and confess, that 
good and godly women may lawfully govern whole realms and nations; 
and do from the bottom of my heart allow the queen’s majesty’s most 
lawful government, and daily pray for the long continuance of the same. 
... Wherefore, as many of these assertions as may be rightly collected out 


* The Bannatyne Miscellany, III, 143. Leslie’s incarceration at this time was a result 
of his involvement in the Ridolfi conspiracy. The Bishop was removed to the Tower 
in Oct., 1571, and to Farnham Castle in 1572; in Jan., 1574, he was allowed to leave 
England for France, where he resumed his activities in support of Mary Stuart. (Dict. 
Nat. Biog., s.v. Leslie.) 

® Strype, Annals, II, i, 141: “A copy of the protestation willingly made by Christopher 
Goodman, preacher of God’s. word, the 23d day of April, 1571, at Lambhith, before the 
reverend fathers in God, my lords of Canterbury, Ely, Salisbury, Worcester, Lincoln, 
and Bangor; concerning his dutiful obedience to the queen’s majesty’s person, and her 
lawful government, being thereof demanded by the said lords; as also requested to put 
the same in writing.” 

*% Zurich Letters, p. 32. 
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of my said book, them I do utterly renounce and revoke, as none of mine; 
promising never to write, teach, nor preach any such offensive doctrine.” 
Finally, Knox himself was once again called to task for his views, and 
obliged to reaffirm his modified theories. An anonymous series of 
libels was introduced against him in the General Assembly of 1571, 
probably by Mary’s supporters.” The fourth of these accused him 
of “‘Seditione, of Schisme, and Erroneous Doctrine;’ charging that, 
by praying for Elizabeth and seeking her support against Mary, he 
was not only betraying his own country, but was disavowing what 
he had written against women rulers in the First Blast and conse- 
quently admitting the doctrines of that book to be erroneous. Knox, 
in his reply, can say little to this shrewdly contrived argument, ex- 
cept to call his accusers ungodly liars. But he does maintain that his 
prayers for a single queen do not cover feminine regiment in gen- 
eral, “and so, my praying for the Queine of England can not prove 
that I do any thing contraire the treuth of that buike’® This was 
probably Knox’s last statement in the controversy to which his own 
First Blast gave birth. 

Knox’s death by no means brought an end to the battle, however, 
and the incidents of 1571 serve to indicate how the opposing forces 
were to be marshaled in the two decades which followed. The “Puri- 
tan” attitude on female government, as the Bishop of Ely had 
labeled it, continued to find representation in the controversy. Bul- 
linger made a final effort to convince the English of the moderate 
position of Calvin’s followers. His Confvtation of the Popes Bull... 
against Elizabeth, translated in 1572, contains a brief passage de- 
fending feminine government, lest the Pope surmise “that women 
are excluded from reignyng, or that it is a monstruous thyng if a 
woman should reigne’’” Whatever might have been Bullinger’s suc- 
cess in assuaging in some degree Elizabeth’s feeling against Calvin- 
ism on this score, the views of another Puritan probably nullified 

 Strype, op. cit., I, i, 184-85. As McCrie (Knox, p. 479) points out, Strype is probably 
in error in placing the retraction under the year 1559. McCrie dates it after 1565, when 


Goodman returned to England. Cf. also Dict. Nat. Biog., sv. Goodman, where the 
retraction, like the declaration of obedience, is dated 1571. 

® The libels, or “Bills,” with Knox’s replies, are reprinted by Laing, from Richard 
Bannatyne’s Memorials, in Works of John Knox, VI, 585-96. 

* Tbid., p.595.  ™ Bullinger, Confvtation (London, 1572), p. 43”. 
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his efforts completely. One of the most lucid expositions of the anti- 
feminist argument appeared in 1582, in George Buchanan’s History 
of Scotland. Buchanan had already identified himself with Knox 
and Goodman, in the realm of political theory, in his celebrated 
De jure regni apvd Scotos (1579), in which he argued masterfully for 
popular sovereignty and the right of active resistance to tyrannous 
rulers. His opinion regarding women rulers, however, appears in 
the oration which he assigns to James Kennedy, Archbishop of Saint 
Andrews during the minority of James III. As one of his biographers 
states, Buchanan here “had doubtless the nation’s experiences of 
Mary in his thoughts,’ and his views on gynecocracy show a close 
affinity with those of Knox and Goodman.” Writing for Scotchmen 
and apparently not concerned with pacifying Elizabeth, he aban- 
doned the moderate position of Calvin, Bullinger, and the later 
Knox, and returned to the uncompromising position of the First 
Blast. His argument is based on the premise that neither Scottish 
tradition nor the law of nature gives to women the right or the 
ability to govern kingdoms. Such government, he maintains, is, on 
the one hand, contrary to the ancient custom of the Scots: “If you 
look over our Chronicles, you shall not find so much as the Name of 
a Woman Regent, recorded among them all; for why, pray, should 
they mention such a Name, of which, they thought, they had no 
need, at present; and hoped, they should never have any for the 
future?’”” Female rule, he argues further, is, on the other hand, 
contrary to the laws of God and nature, which do not equip women 
to manage affairs of state: “For Nature [that is, ““That Primary Law, 
imprinted in our hearts by God himself’’] from the beginning, hath 
not only distinguished Men from Women by the strength of Mind 
and Body, but hath also appropriated distinct Offices and Virtues to 
each Sex, the same indeed for Kind, but far different in Degree?” 
Spenser’s extensive and acknowledged use of the History of Scotland 
in his View of the Present State of Ireland makes Buchanan’s atti- 
tude on feminine government of particular interest to a study of 
the poet’s own ideas on the subject.” 

* P. Hume Brown, George Buchanan: Humanist and Reformer (Edinburgh, 1890), 
PS intery of Scotland, tr. William Bond (London, 1722), II, 55. ™ Ibid., p. 56. 


7 Cf., e.g., A View of the Present State of Ireland, ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 1934), 
Pp. 52. 
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Mention should be made here of another important statement of 
the antifeminist argument, not directly in the Calvinist tradition, 
perhaps, but certainly ideologically akin to it. This is chapter 5 in 
book vi of Jean Bodin’s Les Six Liures de la République, written in 
1576. Bodin is not so much concerned with government by women 
as he is with royal succession through the female line. Accordingly, 
his discourse is primarily an exposition and defense of the Salic law, 
which prevented such succession in France. Nevertheless, there is 
much of the familiar material on female government itself: author- 
ity of divine, natural, and civil law, and the examples of feminine 
government from biblical, classical, and medieval history—all pre- 
sented to demonstrate the folly of gynecocracy. ‘Thus he writes: 

We haue said also, that a Monarchy ought to descend vnto the heires 
male, considering that the rule and gouernment of women, is directly 
against the law of nature, which hath giuen vnto men wisedome, strength, 
courage, and power, to commaund; and taken the same from women. 
Yea the law of God hath expresly ordained, That the woman should be 
subiect vnto the man, and that not onely in the gouernment of king- 
domes and empires, but also in euery particular mans house & familie: 
he threatning his enemies, To giue them women to be mistresses ouer 
them; as of all miseries and calamities the worst. Yea and the law it selfe 
forbiddeth women all charges and offices proper vnto men; as to iudge, 
to sue, and other such like things: and that not onely for lacke of wise- 


dome... but also for that mens actions are contrarie vnto their sexe, and 
to feminine modestie and chastitie.” 


Although no English translation of the République was published 
until thirty years later, the work was known in England, as Bodin 
himself found when he visited Cambridge in 1576.” 

Meantime, Anglican writers, following in the wake of Aylmer, 
continued to defend without qualification the right of women to 
govern in a political capacity. The Bishop of Ely was apparently of 
this group, as were the other members of Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical 
commission, if Goodman’s statement is taken as evidence of what 
the commission considered acceptable doctrine in the matter of 


Bodin, The Six Bookes of a Commonweale...done into English, by Richard 
Knolles (London, 1606), p. 746. 

% Henri Baudrillart, J. Bodin et son temps (Paris, 1853), pp. 128-29. Baudrillart also 
points out that “Admis a la cour, Bodin y était nommé par Elisabeth du sobriquet de 
Badin, parce qu’elle trouvait, dit Nicéron, qu'il s’était exprimé sur les femmes, dans 
plusieurs passages, en des termes railleurs et peu séants.” (P. 129.) Cf. John Bridges’ 
complaint (below, n. 76). 
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gynecocracy. George Whetstone was a lay writer who promulgated 
what may be called the “official” Elizabethan attitude on the theory 
of feminine government. In his English Myrror (1586) he refers to “‘a 
booke of the weaknesse & insufficiencie of feminine gouernement,’ 
which was soundly answered, he adds, by the author of “‘A safe har- 
bour for good subjects.“ Nonetheless, he proceeds to restate all the 
traditional arguments and to cite again all the traditional examples 
defending the ability and the right of women to govern realms. ““Io 
be briefe;’ he concludes, “this inuectiue [Knox’s] prooued but a 
scare-crow: it was indiscreatly written, and negligently regarded’”” 
If representatives of the Anglican tradition attacked Mary of Scot- 
land, it was on personal grounds, and not on the basis that women 
have no right to political authority. 

Another attack on the “Puritan” position was made, the follow- 
ing year, by John Bridges, in his Defense of the Government Estab- 
lished in the Church of Englande for Ecclesiasticall Matters (1587). 
Book ix of this treatise by the Bishop of Oxford is devoted to “aun- 
swering also to the arguments of Caluine, Beza, and Danaeus, with 
other our Reuerend learned Brethren besides Caenalis and Bodinus, 
both for the regiment of women, and in defence of her Maiestie’”” 
In arguing against the antifeminists, Bridges is primarily concerned 
with proving the authority of a female ruler in ecclesiastical affairs. 
His discussion of the civil basis for that authority, however, falls into 
the familiar orthodox pattern. 

I have not seen the manuscript of the defense of women by Henry 
Howard, later Earl of Northampton, written in 1589 or 1590, but, 
to judge from the title and the circumstances of composition, it is 


™ The English Myrror (London, 1586), pp. 135, 136. 

® Ibid., p. 138. 

* Title-page. Bridges acknowledges Calvin’s efforts to qualify the extreme expressions 
of the Genevan church on the subject of female government. Speaking of Calvin’s ear- 
lier pronouncements, Bridges concludes, “(howsoeuer heere he fowly ouershot himselfe 
and contrarieth himselfe in his owne tale as we haue plainely seene) yet in other places 
he better acquiteth himselfe: namely in his Epistle prefixed to his last edition of his 
learned Commentaries upon Esay.” (Pp. 709-10 [i.e., 699-700]. Cf. n. 33, above.) On the 
other hand, the Bishop is disappointed, he says, with Bodin, “with whom myselfe I 
haue conferred,” for Bodin “with his eies hath beholden the excellencie of her Maies- 
ties gouernment, and in admiration confessed the same, yea, he hath bene vouchsafed 
her Maiesties neerer accesse and gracious conference: and yet see the unthankfulnesse 
of the man.” (P. 787.) I have been unable to consult Danaeus’ and Caenalis’ works on 
gynecocracy, to which Bridges refers. 
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probably in this same “official” tradition. Undertaken, at the request 
of Burghley, to answer “a pamphlet” denouncing the woman ruler,” 
it bears the heading, “A dutifull defence of the lawfull Regiment 
of women deuided into three bookes. The first conteyneth reasons 
and examples grounded on the law of nature. The second reasons and 
examples grownded on the Ciuile lawes. The third reasons and ex- 
amples grounded on the sacred lawes of god with an awnswer to all 
false and friuolous obiections which haue bene most vniustlie cown- 
tenaunced with deceitfull coulores forced oute of theis lawes in dis- 
grace of their approued and sufficient authorytie’”™ 

Neither the death of Mary nor the gradual establishment of Eliza- 
beth’s ecclesiastical supremacy put an end to the controversy over 
female government. Rather, the last decade of the century saw a 
renewal of the debate in the literature concerned with the problem 
of determining the Queen’s successor. Particularly in the replies 
written to Robert Parsons’ Conference abovt the Next Succession to 
the Crowne of England (1594) do the traditional methods and ma- 
terials of argument reappear. In advancing the claims of the Infanta 
of Spain, Parsons (or Doleman, as he preferred to sign himself) was 
chiefly interested in proving the right of a governed people to alter 
the succession in a monarchy. Among other proofs, he cited the Salic 


law in France as evidence that succession through the female line 
can be set aside in favor of a more remote right through the male 
line.” His purpose was merely to present an instance of the exercise 
of popular sovereignty, but his opponents took the argument as an 
attack on the regiment of women and proceeded to the defense of 
feminine government. Thus John Hayward, in his Answer to the 


™ See Knox, First Blast, ed. Arber, p. viii; Conyers Read, Bibliography of British His- 
tory, Tudor Period, 1485-1603 (Oxford, 1933), p. 95; Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton. 

8 The title is quoted from Arber’s ed. of Knox’s First Blast. 

* “And albeit the law called Salica, by the Frenchmen, by vertue wherof they pretend 
to exclude the succession of women, be no very ancient law, as the French themselues 
do confesse, and much less made by Pharamond ther first king, or in thos ancient tymes 
as others without ground do affirme: yet do we se that it is sufficient, to bynd al Princes 
and subiects of that realme, to obserue the same, and to alter the course of natural 
discent.... By al which we see that diuers kingdomes, haue diuers lawes and customes 
in the matter of succession, and that it is not enough (as often I haue said) for a man 
to alleage bare propinquity of blood, therby to preuaile, for that he may be excluded 
or put back by diuers other circumstances.” (Conference [(Antwerp?) 1594], part i, 


PP- $1-$2.) 
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First Part of a Certaine Conference, Concerning Succession, Pub- 
lished not long since under the name of R. Dolman (1603), replied 
to the Jesuit: “Your instance of the lawe Salicke in France, doth offer 
occasion to enter in a large fielde, wherein I could plainlie prooue, 
that there was neuer anie such lawe made to bind the discent of the 
crowne of Fraunce; and that it hath bin the custome in most parts 
of the world, not to exclude women from succession in states.” It was 
Sir Thomas Craig, however, in his treatise, The Right of Succession 
to the Kingdom of England (written in 1603), who answered Parsons 
most extensively on this point. His reply makes use of all of the now- 
familiar defenses of gynecocracy. Here are the arguments, based on 
natural law, which proclaim the ability of women, and the biblical 
examples which demonstrate God’s sanction of the right of women, 
to act in a political capacity. Of Parsons’ contentions Craig says: 
“To this I answer, that neither the Divine Law nor the Law of Na- 
ture, nay nor yet the civil Law, put any other women under the 
Subjection of men, but only such as have Husbands; and no shew 
of reason can be given, for excluding Women from the Inheritance 
of their Ancestors, or from the administration of it:"" Craig con- 
cludes his comments on feminine government by eulogizing the two 
women who to his mind epitomize the justice and success of such 


rule—“‘the most Serene Princess Mary Queen of Scotland? and 
“Elizabeth the most famous Queen of England?” 

The restoration of male government in England marked the end 
of the controversy which had begun when a woman first assumed 
royal authority. As, before the accession of Mary Tudor, interest in 
women had been largely concerned with their general status and 


© Sig. F4. Elsewhere, Hayward defends gynecocracy on the basis of classical authority: 
“The same also doth appeare by that which Virgil writeth: 
Praeterea Sceptrum Ilione, quod gesserat olim, 
Maxima natarum Priami. 
The Scepter which llione, when she the state did 
Stay, 
The first daugh{[t]er of Priamus, with royall Kena did 
sway. 
Out of which place Seruius Maurus doth collect, that women also did vse to gouerne.” 
(Answer, sig. C3.) 
* P, 8g. Craig’s answer to Parsons, and defense of the succession of James, was written 
in 1603, apparently just before the matter was settled, but remained unpublished until 
1703. 


* [bid., pp. 84-85. 
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education, so now interest returned to the broader, nonpolitical 
aspects of the problem. Echoes of the old dispute were heard from 
time to time, however, suggesting the depth of the impression which 
the problem of female rule had made on English political thinking 
of the sixteenth century. Thus, John Fraser, in his Lerned Epistle 
...to the Ministers of Great Britanie (1605), discussing the ‘“‘sedi- 
tious spirites and unquyet heads” of Geneva, quotes, in substantia- 
tion of his charges, the points outlined by Knox for his proposed 
Second Blast of the Trumpet. Both sides of the controversy are 
revived in the English version of Bodin’s République, which ap- 
peared in 1606. Richard Knolles’s faithful translation of Bodin’s 
arguments against feminine government was accompanied by mar- 
ginal notes attacking Bodin and presenting the thoroughgoing An- 
glican attitude. “This French opinion;’ according to one of the 
notes, “is by the examples of many worthy women, and experience 
of their most happy gouernments so fully refelled, as that there 
needeth no further reasons to be vsed, to proue the contrary: 
Another note observes that “All these dangers with many mo in- 
cident vnto womens soueraigntie, are and haue bene right well 
auoided and preuented, by the wisedom of worthy women, who with 
no lesse discretion than many men, haue maintained the maiestie 
of their soueraigntie, with the reputation of their sexe’”* 

Even in those works which were now devoted primarily to the 
defense of women in general, sections appear which praise the regi- 
ment of queens and recite the familiar lists of illustrious examples 
of feminine sovereignty. Thus “I.G wrote, in his Apologie for 
Women-kinde (1605): 


Those that can gouerne well, no vertues want, 
But of braue Queenes the number is not scant 
That in times past with glory and renowne, 
Many a Kingdome ruled haue and towne.” 


Along list of women rulers is given by Lodowick Lloyd in his Choyce 
of Iewels (1607), and he concludes on the basis of such evidence that, 
“To these exployts of women, wise Salomon must yeeld, or else 
Pharaohs Daughter will make Salomon to yeeld: So must Achilles 


§ Quoted in Works of John Knox, V, 4. % Ibid, 
* Six Bookes of a Commonweale, p. 746. ® Sig. C4’. 
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to Polyxena: So must Caesar to Cleopatra: and so in fine, all men 
must yeeld to women: Finally, no survey of the feminist literature 
of the Renaissance would be complete without mention of Thomas 
Heywood’s elaborate and ardent eulogies of the whole sex. A sec- 
tion of his Gunatkeion (1624) is devoted to the praise of illustrious 
queens,” and elsewhere he describes in enthusiastic detail the his- 
tory, manners, and political life of the Amazons.” One can easily 
believe Heywood when he asserts, in his dedicatory epistle to Ed- 
ward Somerset, that “In these few sheets I haue lodged to the num- 
ber of three thousand [women]:’ Fewer, but no less celebrated for 
their political exploits, are the figures in iis treatise, The Exemplary 
Lives and memorable Acts of Nine the Most Worthy Women of 
the World. Three Iewes. Three Gentiles. Three Christians (1640).” 

From this review of the Renaissance controversy over government 
by women emerge a few general facts that merit special emphasis. 
In the first place, it should be noted that the issues of political theory 
which were involved were being actively debated long after the 
death of Knox, and even during and after publication of both parts 
of the Faerie Queene. The evidence available does not support a 
general impression that the controversy was limited to the opening 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, or to the closing years of Mary Stuart’s; 
actual political situations involving women rulers kept the theo- 
retical discussion of the issues alive through the course of the cen- 
tury. In the second place, these issues were, in their broadest form, 
two in number: one was concerned with the ability of women to 
govern, as determined by the law of nature, and the other with the 
right of women to govern, as determined by the laws of God and 
man. Material for argument on these issues was drawn primarily 
from the Bible, the revelation of God’s will, and from histories, the 
revelation of man’s will. In the third place, the lines of battle were 
clearly drawn, until 1594 at least, and the groups associated with 
each line clearly identified. Defending the general and unqualified 
right and ability of women to govern were the Catholic supporters 

* Pp. 38-39. 


8 Pp. 122-23. Cf. also the accounts of Semiramis (pp. 165-67) and Camilla (p. 226). 
® Tbid., pp. 215-68. 


® The nine “worthy women” are Deborah, Judith, Esther, Boadica (Bonduca), Pen- 
thisilea, Artimesia, Elpheda, Margaret, and Elizabeth. 
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of Mary Stuart and the Anglican spokesmen for Elizabeth. The 
latter, of course, may be taken as the representatives of majority 
opinion in English court and ecclesiastical circles. From Elizabeth’s 
point of view, at any rate, theirs is the orthodox doctrine in the 
matter. Opposed to them were the representatives of the Gene- 
van ideal—Calvin, Bullinger, Knox, Goodman, and Buchanan. Re- 
garded by the Anglicans as a “Puritan” group unified in their 
unqualified condemnation of feminine government, their actual 
situation was more complex. The moderate position of Calvin and 
Bullinger, which recognized the authority of women specifically 
called to government by God, was abandoned momentarily in 1558 
by Knox and Goodman, and again twenty years later by Buchanan, 
for the doctrine that under no conditions have women the right or 
the ability to rule. That such extremism was, except for Buchanan, 
an untimely aberration, is attested by the persistent efforts made by 
Calvin and Bullinger, and by Knox himself, to re-establish their 
moderate doctrine in English minds. That they failed in their ef- 
forts, and that Elizabeth, Burghley, and the High Church Anglicans 
continued to regard the Genevans and the Low Church adherents as 
holding unqualified antifeminist views, perhaps persuaded Spenser 
to try his hand at convincing the Queen of the more moderate posi- 
tion of the reformers. At any rate, there is external and internal 
evidence alike to indicate that Spenser, whatever his immediate con- 
cern with the matter, was familiar with the methods and materials 
of the gynecocratic controversy, and that his own attitude corre- 
sponds closely with that of the more moderate Genevans. The nature 
and significance of this evidence will be discussed in a subsequent 


paper. 





The Character of James VI and I* 
By Godfrey Davies 


I HIS inimitable manner Sir Walter Scott drew the character of 
James VI of Scotland and I of England in The Fortunes of Nigel. 
His wizardry overcame the difficulties caused by the poor quality 
of his sources—some secret histories and partisan narratives'—and 
helped him to paint a lifelike portrait. He realized that the incon- 
sistencies of the royal character rendered it “the subject of doubt 
among his contemporaries” and ‘a problem to future historians.” 

‘Towards the solution of the problem, this article contributes 
sketches of James as he appeared successively during the four well- 
defined periods of his life—the first seventeen years, when tutors or 
governors directed his actions; the twenty years of his rule in Scot- 
land, ending in 1603, when he became the first King of Great 
Britain; the nine years’ ascendancy of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salis- 
bury; and the last dozen years, when favorites dominated the King. 
No complete biography has been attempted for each of these periods, 
but, instead, stress has been laid on those traits which figured largely 
in contemporary writings. Such a procedure should demonstrate 
how far the child was father to the man and how far the adult’s 
character differed from the boy’s. 


1. 1566-83 


The circumstances of James’s birth must surely have been unique. 
His father, Darnley, was one of the band that murdered Riccio, 
his mother Mary’s favorite, a few months before the baby’s birth. 
Shortly after it he was himself murdered by Bothwell, with the con- 
nivance of the mother, who then married Bothwell, a Protestant. 
In the midst of these tragedies, James was baptized in the Roman 
Catholic church. A year later Mary was turned off her throne by the 


* An earlier version of this article was given to the English-Renaissance seminar held 
at the Huntington Library on Jan. 9, 1941. 

? Sir Walter Scott edited these in two volumes, entitled Secret History of the Court of 
James I (1811). I have ignored sources not strictly contemporary, unless the contrary is 
plainly indicated. 

* The Fortunes of Nigel, chap. 5. 
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confederate lords, marching under a banner representing her mur- 
dered husband and her fatherless infant crying, “Judge and avenge 
my caus, O Lord.’ On July 24, 1567, Mary, a prisoner in Lochleven 
Castle, was obliged to sign documents giving the crown to her son 
and nominating her illegitimate brother, Moray, as regent. Five days 
later the infant king was crowned at Stirling, where an oath to main- 
tain the Protestant religion was taken on his behalf. In the following 
May Mary escaped, raised an army superior in numbers to the re- 
gent’s, suffered defeat at Langside, and fled to England to throw 
herself on the mercy of Elizabeth, whose throne she had defiantly 
claimed as her own some years before. During the young king’s boy- 
hood, successive regents held power—Moray, assassinated in 1570; 
Lennox, mortally wounded by a pistol shot in 1571; Mar, who died 
peacefully in 1572; and Morton, executed in 1581. 

From his fourth to his twelfth year James’s education was intrusted 
to George Buchanan, the Scottish humanist, poet, and reformer. 
Buchanan held a most distinguished place in the councils of the 
advanced Protestants, and in his Rerum Scoticarum historia and 
De jure regni apud Scotos and other writings he emphasized the 
duty of kings to obey the laws and the right of subjects to dethrone 
tyrannical rulers. He is credited with a natural sympathy for youth, 
and his ideal of a good prince is recorded. A prince, he told Sir 
Thomas Randolph, the English resident in Scotland, should cherish 
true piety and should love peace but be ever ready for war; should 
be neither a miser nor a spendthrift, for each is equally harmful to 
his people; and should believe that a king exists for his subjects and 
not for himself, being the common father of the state. A prince’s life 
should be the pattern for every citizen, and his countenance the 
terror of evildoers and the delight of those that do well. He should 
cultivate his mind carefully, his body reasonably, holding that good 
sense and good taste should keep extravagance in check.’ 

The exact curriculum drawn up to translate these ideals into prac- 
tice is not known, but obviously was classical. We have an account 
of one day’s work. Morning prayers were followed by a course in 
Greek, the New Testament, Isocrates, and Plutarch. After breakfast 


5 For these and other particulars I have relied on P. Hume Brown, George Buchanan 
(1890), chap. 16. 
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came Latin—Cicero and Livy—or modern history. In the afternoon 
were composition and, if time permitted, arithmetic or cosmog- 
raphy, logic or rhetoric. The object of this system was the cultivation 
in speech and writing of a pure, elegant Latin style, and, if we may 
judge from the many eulogies which his subjects bestowed upon the 
King’s Latinity, James learned his lessons well. Once he said that 
he followed Buchanan’s pronunciation, both in Latin and Greek, 
which “I am sorry that my people of England do not like, for cer- 
tainly their pronunciation utterly spoils the grace of these two 
learned languages.’ Opinions differed, even then, about the correct 
pronunciation of the classical tongues, and Ben Jonson boasted that 
he had told King James that Buchanan “had corrupted his ear when 
young, and learnt him to sing verses when he should have read 
them.’ 

The first regency of Morton ended in 1578, when, at the age of 
twelve, James formally began to reign, though in fact he was under 
the control of governors for another five years. During this period 
he was the prey of contending factions, anxious to enjoy the prestige 
conferred by possession of the royal person. Twice he was the victim 
of coups d’état. In 1578 the young Earl of Mar seized the dual posi- 
tion of guardian of the King and governor of Stirling Castle, and 
thus restored Morton to power. During the struggle at Stirling the 
English ambassador reported that the King was in great fear, tearing 
his hair and sleeping restlessly.‘ 

The next year Esmé Stewart, Lord of Aubigny, a relative of the 
King, arrived in Scotland. As the agent of the Guises, he came from 
France to engineer the restoration of Mary Stuart and the Roman 
Catholic religion. His handsome figure and elegance established 
him as the first important favorite of James, who hugged to his breast 
the man whom, of all Scots, he had most to fear. He was created, first 
Earl, and then Duke, of Lennox, richly endowed with lands, made 
governor of Dumbarton Castle, Lord Chamberlain, and First Gen- 
tleman of the Bedchamber, and given the nomination and com- 
mand of the standing guard now formed to secure the King’s person. 
The King so loved Lennox that he could not bear to let him go out 
of his sight. After Lennox had had Morton executed on a charge of 


* The Correspondence of Robert Bowes (1843), p. 6. 
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participation in Darnley’s murder, he apparently believed that all 
he needed to restore the old religion was a foreign army, which, as 
Mary’s champion, he offered to raise for her.’ But his lack of nerve 
at the decisive moment ruined his schemes. In 1582, while hunting, 
James was captured and induced to accompany the Earls of Mar and 
Gowrie, and others, to Ruthven Castle. Finding himself a prisoner, 
James began to cry, evoking from the Master of Glamis the bitter 
taunt, “Better bairns greet than bearded men’”—a sneer never for- 
gotten or forgiven. The Ruthven raiders forced James to issue a 
proclamation banishing Lennox,’ who, though his chances of rescu- 
ing the King by war seem to have been good, pusillanimously with- 
drew to England and thence to France, where he died a few months 
later. 

The almost continual turmoil in which James passed his youth 
left an indelible mark on him. It accentuated the hereditary tend- 
ency to fearfulness, and helps to explain the excessive dread of 
unruly crowds and drawn weapons, which astonished his contempo- 
raries. Its evil effect might have been less had he been willing to let 
“malice domestic’ do its worst until his coming of age. But by 
nature he could be neither neutral nor patient when his position 
in the state was in question. Too young and too unwarlike to prevail 
on the battlefield and too obstinate and vain to let others decide 
matters of state for him, he tried to get his own way by intrigue, and 
early acquired what a biographer calls ‘‘a precocious mastery of 
deceit: A striking proof is afforded by the contrast between the 
account of the English ambassador, Bowes, of the King’s attitude 
toward Lennox, and that of the nobleman himself. According to 
the former, when the King and the lords at Ruthven had agreed to 
order the Duke’s departure, the King 


showed such manifest signs, witnessing a great change and alteration in 
his conceit and favour towards the Duke, as the Lords are highly com- 


5 Thomas Graves Law, Collected Essays (1904), pp. 235-36. 

® Among the charges against Lennox was that of ascribing to the King “the odious 
title of an arbitrary power.” (J. Hill Burton, History of Scotland, V [1870], 450.) About 
October, 1581, James Melvill noted that the young king was corrupted with evil and 
most dangerous grounds and principles in government of kirk and commonweal, and 
was imbued with the notion of absolute power. (The Autobiography and Diary of 
Mr. James Melvill, ed. Robert Pitcairn [1842], p. 119.) 
* T, F. Henderson, James VI and I (1904), p. 65. 
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forted therewith; for with unaccustomed oath he hath protested to and 
assured the noblemen with his colour changed, his hands lifted up, that 
if the Duke shall disobey this charge, then he shall never from henceforth 
have to do with the Duke, nor show favour to him nor to any of his 
favorers, but to esteem him and them as his enemies.’ 


On the other hand, about a month later Lennox was explaining to 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador in London, that he had left Scot- 
land for two reasons: first, to comply with James’s promise to Eliza- 
beth; and second, because a plot Lennox had arranged to rescue the 
King had been divulged. As soon as the King had regained his 
liberty, Lennox was to reappear and occupy his former position at 
the King’s side.* James escaped from the raiders in June, 1583, and 
issued a proclamation that he meant to take unto himself “his awin 
place and state’’ From this time he may be said to rule as well as 
reign. 

In some respects the King seemed well qualified to take the gov- 
ernment into his own hands. As regards his education, he was very 
learned in many languages, sciences, and political theories. His 
understanding was ready if shallow, and his memory exact and well- 
stored. Yet, in spite of his quickness in learning, his undoubted abili- 
ties, and his large fund of knowledge, he gave little promise of ever 
being a profound scholar or great humanist. Perhaps the ease with 
which he learned prevented full assimilation. Certainly, he had 
already acquired a pragmatical self-conceit that often blinded him 
to broad issues. The rigidity of his mind made him cling to extreme 
positions, and the more he studied the more arguments and illustra- 
tions he found to maintain his a priori assumptions. His learning 
did not enrich or enlarge his mind, but made him pedantic and 
pedagogic. It never induced in him the humility a true student feels 
when he contrasts what he knows with what might be known. 

James was already as set and confident in politics as he was in 
learning. Observers blamed him severely for his ignorance of the 
poverty and weakness of his kingdom when compared with the 
wealth and strength of other nations. To overrate his native land 
might be judged patriotic but in reality was a form of self-inflation, 


‘Letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, Dec. 14, 1582, in Correspondence of Robert 
Bowes, pp. 285-86. 
® Mendoza to Philip II, Jan. 26, 1583. 
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so closely did he identify the state with himself. Consequently, 
James overestimated himself and despised other princes, never real- 
izing that he was too young fully to understand matters of state. His 
wilfulness and obstinacy in choosing young, ambitious men as his 
councilors incurred the bitter criticism of so experienced a states- 
man as Walsingham. On his mission to Edinburgh, the English sec- 
retary of state bluntly told the Scottish king that young princes 
deceived themselves when they imagined themselves absolute and 
forgot that in exceeding the law they became tyrants. The history 
of both England and Scotland plainly showed, as Walsingham 
pointed out, that princes were as much bound to rule justly as were 
subjects to obey dutifully, and there were, he warned, many prece- 
dents for the deposition of rulers who had refused to remove evil 
councilors. He left the King “smarting like a whipped schoolboy,” 
but otherwise unmoved and unconverted, for James always started 
a discussion convinced that he was right and always resented any 
advice that ran contrary to his preconceived ideas. 

As for his capacity for business and affairs of state, we know that 
at an early age he was regarded as lazy and negligent. When re- 
minded that in medieval France royal indolence had bred mayors 
of the palace, who reduced kings to mere monks at St. Denis, James 
replied that he never signed anything of importance until he had 
mastered it. He boasted that, even if he did spend much time in 
hunting, he could transact more business in an hour than others 
could in a day, because he could do five different things at once. 
And he professed to know beforehand, from his spies at their doors 
morning and evening, what his councilors would propose. His third 
explanation for his dilatory methods was that, when he had sat con- 
tinuously at his desk for a week, he had never failed to be ill. This 
excuse served throughout his life, and he always justified his hunt- 
ing as necessary to his health. 

Pictures of James in childhood or early manhood leave the im- 
pression that he was shy, sensitive, and scared. These deductions 
from his portraits are confirmed by one of his mother’s agents, who 
visited him in the summer of 1584. According to his account, James, 
having been brought up in fear, has still the defect that “he does 


® Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham (1925), I, 213-14. 
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not dare very often to contradict great lords; nevertheless, he loves 
extremely to be thought bold and formidable’ In later years James 
abandoned this ambition to be a martial hero, substituting for it 
the role of great peacemaker. His anxiety to be other than he was 
persisted through life. What is today called an inferiority complex 
no doubt urged him to aspire to heights he had not the ability, 
strength, or resolution to attain. 


II. 1583-1603 


The second period of James’s life yielded most of his contribu- 
tions to literature. The first was The Essayes of a Prentise, in the 
Divine Art of Poesie (1584 or 1585). The contents of this work are 
twofold: there are poems and there are rules forversification. James’s 
sonnets are not worse than many written in the pre-Spenser era," but 
in no single poem is there a spark of fire or ranging imagination. 
The explanation is supplied by the treatise James published with 
his poems. Clearly, his chief concern was with rules about the tech- 
nical details of versification, which achieve metrical correctness. 
The rules, good or bad, were not his own. “His indebtedness to 
Gascoigne’s excellent Notes of Instruction (1575) is obvious in every 
page:’” The desire to instruct others, even by appropriating what 
was already in print, is noteworthy in a royal youth of eighteen. 

The King’s prompt recognition of the new school of divine poetry 
which Saluste du Bartas originated in France in the late sixteenth 
century was more creditable. After commending Homer and Virgil 
as inimitable in a barbarous and corrupt tongue like the English, the 
King praised “the loftie phrase, the grave inditement, the facound 
termes of the French Salust” and assigned La Judith to Thomas 
Hudson as an agreeable subject to be turned into English verse. Not 
content with this commission, James himself took a hand and in- 
serted in his Essayes of a Prentise both the French original and his 
own rendering of L’Uranie.* In an unusually modest preface he 


* Fontenay to Nau. (Historical Manuscripts Commission, Salisbury MSS, III [1889], 
60-61.) 

™ For some judicious comments, see New Poems by James I of England, ed. A. F. 
Westcott, pp. xlviii-xlix. 

 Tbid., p. xlvi. 

* It is almost superfluous to remark that I have followed Professor Lily B. Campbell, 
in Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 8, pp. 38-40. 
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confessed his unfitness to translate so fine a poem but hoped that 
his example would move others, better equipped, to improve on his 
poor effort. The King’s interest in the Christian muse was lasting, 
not a passing whim induced by the visit of Du Bartas to Scotland, 
for he was the only modern poet whose works James commended to 
his son as being “most worthie to bee read by any Prince: 

Meanwhile his mother, Mary Queen of Scots, was approaching 
her tragical end. When he learned that her life was in danger, 
James, who had never shown any filial love toward her, wrote many 
letters to Elizabeth and others, to try to save it. Obviously, he was 
moved by two considerations: the danger to the cause of monarchy 
if a queen were executed, and the loss of his own reputation if he 
suffered his mother to die shamefully. It is clear that he had already 
become a firm believer in the divine right of kings. He reminded 
Elizabeth that no law of God permits justice to strike upon crowned 
heads, whom he “hath called gods, and therefore subjected to the 
censure of none in earth... Who, being supreme and immedi- 
ate lieutenant of God in heaven, cannot therefore be judged by 
their equals on earth?” What monstrous thing is it, he asked, that 
sovereign princes themselves should be the example-givers in the 
profaning of their own sacred diadem? He complained to his am- 
bassador in England that Elizabeth had acted so contrary to her 
good fame as “‘by subjects’ mouth to condemn a sovereign.’ And, 
arguing that he deserved well at the Queen’s hands, he proceeded: 
You can guess in what sort my honor will be if this unhappy execu- 
tion comes to pass, since already I scarcely dare go abroad for the 
reviling of the whole people. But all of Scotland is incensed, and 
condemns the English Queen, whom I dare not defend lest I de- 
throne myself.” Nevertheless, having set his whole heart upon suc- 
ceeding Elizabeth, James dared not offend her and her people, and 
he had to be content with verbal protests. According to a hostile 
witness, the Presbyterian historian, David Calderwood, he could 
not, though he tried, conceal his joy at the news of his mother’s 
execution. After all, she had named the Infanta of Spain as her suc- 

“4 Basilikon Doron (in C. H. McIlwain, Political Works of James I [1918], p. 50). 

4 James to Elizabeth, Jan. 26, 1587. (Letters of the Kings of England, ed. James Or- 


chard Halliwell [1846], II, 75.) 
16 Tbid., p. 78. 
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cessor, instead of her own son. Perhaps James’s indifference to his 
mother was not greater than hers to him. 

Two years later James married. How he chose his bride is de- 
scribed by Sir James Melville: 


Now the King being suited in marriage by many great princes, and his 
ambassadors being come back both out of Denmark and Navarre, with 
the pictures of the young Princesses; his Majesty determined first to ask 
council of God by earnest prayer, to direct him where it would be meetest 
for the weal of himself, and his country. So that after fifteen days advise- 
ment and devout prayer, as said is, he called his Council together in his 
cabinet, and told them how he had been advising about that matter of so 
great concernment to himself and his country the space of fifteen days, 
and that he was now resolute to marry in Denmark.” 


The marriage with Anne (1574-1619), the second daughter of 
Frederick II of Denmark, took place by proxy in 1589, and the bride 
was expected to cross the seas in September. She started but was 
driven back by storms—raised by witches, James thought. There- 
upon, he determined to go himself and fetch her. The reasons that 
prompted this, his one truly romantic act, are perhaps hinted at in 
an unfinished poem. In it he explains that Christians well knew 
that God alone 


did before beginnings all 
on worldly things dispone. 


No man, he said, can choose his destiny. 


For I as being a king by birth, it seemed my lot was made 
There to reside where God my charge and burthen on me laid, 
Lacking parents, brethren, bairns, or any near of kin 

In case of death, or absences to supply my place therein. 


Nevertheless, he was going to leave his native land and seek his wife 
in Denmark. The line referring to his lonely state may voice a hope 
of finding solace in his consort. It is hard to say whether he was grati- 
fied or disappointed. He always treated Anne good-naturedly, tol- 
erated her extravagances, forbore to grumble at her frivolity, and 
did not upbraid her for her vacillations in religion. Although six 
children were born to him, of whom three died in infancy, James 


™ Memoirs of Sir James Melville of Hathill, 1535-1617, ed. A. Francis Steuart (1929), 
Pp. 322-23. 
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was not uxorious. He was never unfaithful to Anne, and he showed 
her great generosity and kindliness, but there is no sign that he was 
ever passionately fond of her. They had too little in common to be 
good companions, for she did not especially care for hunting or 
sports, and had no interest in his theological or other treatises and 
discourses. Their relations are well illustrated by an incident that 
happened in July, 1613. At Theobalds the Queen, aiming at a deer, 
shot instead Jewel, the King’s best hound. At first James stormed ex- 
ceedingly but, after he learned who was responsible, he was soon 
pacified and ‘“‘with much kindness wished her not to be troubled 
with it, for he should love her never the worse, and the next day 
sent her a diamond worth 2oo0ol. as a legacy from his dead dog:’ The 
comment of the relater of the anecdote concludes, “Love and kind- 
ness increases daily between them, and it is thought they were never 
in better terms.” The incident is very typical—the sudden anger, 
the surely unnecessary assurance that the accidental shooting of a 
dog would not lessen his love, and the extravagant gift. 

The domestic history of Scotland helps to reveal a side of James’s 
character that might otherwise escape emphasis—namely, his per- 
sistence. His efforts, continued until 1625, to suppress the age-long 
disorders of the Western Isles and the Border were strikingly success- 
ful, and he deserves full credit for making Scotland more peaceful, 
perhaps, than she had ever been, although his methods were some- 
times dubious, even detestable. Another object on which James had 
set his heart was the establishment of the royal authority over the 
kirk. He accepted the doctrine of Presbyterianism but rejected its 
discipline as incompatible with his theory of monarchy. He hated its 
theory of the two kingdoms, with the corollary that the king was 
only a private member of the church. Both before and after 1603 
he used every weapon in his armory to break the resistance of the 
kirk to the establishment of bishops, to bring about the cessation of 
meetings of the General Assembly except when he willed it to meet, 
and to suppress all criticism of his policies. By bribing the nobles 
with temporalities of the church and by appealing to their dislike of 
Presbyterian austerities, James triumphed after many years of em- 
bittered struggle, but entailed a terrible day of reckoning on his son. 


"18 The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman Egbert McClure (1939), I, 469. 
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Meanwhile, he was busily engaged in trying to mold his kingdom 
by his writings. He explained that he took up his pen very deliber- 
ately as “the great provost, and great schoolmaster of the whole 
land.” He wrote to instruct his subjects, and told them that the best 
way he knew was to give them a mirror, not that they could see their 
own reflections but that they could see the heart of their king. He 
wanted to set cor regis in oculis populi. Inasmuch as James was un- 
naturally attracted by the horrible, and attributed to witches the 
storms that delayed his marriage, it is not surprising that he should 
have written Daemonologie, in Forme of a Dialogue. He tells us in 
his preface that the fearful abundance, at the time, of “these detest- 
able slaves of the Devil, the witches or enchanters,’ had moved him 
to write, “not in any wise (as I protest) to show my learning and 
ingine [mother wit];’ but merely to prove that such arts of Satan are 
most certainly practiced and that the instruments merit most severe 
punishment. James’s next treatise, The Trew Law of Free Mon- 
archies (1598), as the Advertisement stated, was intended to teach 
subjects the meaning of their allegiance—the most necessary of all 
knowledge except knowledge of God. He claimed that the Scrip- 
tures, the fundamental law of Scotland, and the law of nature, alike 
proved that subjects ought to obey the king’s commands, as the com- 
mands of God’s minister, acknowledging him as a judge set over 
them, and realizing that he is accountable to God alone. 

The last of James’s prose works of this period is the Basilikon 
Doron, or His Majesties Instructions to his Dearest Sonne, Henry 
the Prince. This is in many respects the most interesting of all 
James’s writings, because it sets forth his ideals of a Christian, a 
king, and a king’s behavior in things indifferent. Much of the advice 
is admirable, and James’s failure to attain the high standard he pre- 
scribed for his son is not surprising. What is astonishing is the com- 
plete contradiction between precept and example in matters on 
which great stress is laid, such as diligence in performing the office 
of a king or the careful selection of courtiers from among the old 
nobility. Indeed, a comparison between James’s “Instructions” and 
his own actions, both then and later, would make a most severe criti- 
cism of his life. The discrepancy is probably due to several causes—to 


* The Trew Law of Free Monarchies, in Political Works, p. 64. 
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the vanity that made him boastful, to the self-deception that blinded 
him to his faults, and to the desire to be other than he was. 

As the sixteenth century drew to a close, the prospect of succeed- 
ing Elizabeth absorbed James more and more. Though he had no 
serious rivals to fear, he became obsessed with the notion that he 
must either obtain official recognition as Elizabeth’s heir or con- 
ciliate all parties that might otherwise oppose his succession. Failing 
to overcome the Queen’s rooted objection to naming her successor, 
he intrigued in every direction. He made cautious overtures to Es- 
sex, and after the Earl’s fall he entered into communication with 
Cecil and other members of the English Privy Council. More sur- 
prising, and certainly more tortuous, were his secret dealings with 
the Pope and the King of Spain. So devious were his approaches to 
these leaders of militant Roman Catholicism that even today it is 
difficult to be positive which of the messengers and letters that ar- 
rived at Rome and Madrid were authorized. James seems to have 
exaggerated, not only the power of the Pope and the possible effect 
of a papal excommunication as an obstacle to the English throne, 
but the strength of the English papists as well. His intrigues natu- 
rally caused the suspicion that he was either waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to become a convert or that at least he was strongly 
attracted by the Roman Catholic creed. Actually, he was a Calvin- 
ist—as his poetry shows—and he disliked the papal claim to the right 
of excommunicating and deposing heretical sovereigns as much as 
he disliked the claim the General Assembly made to the right to 
censure erring kings. The conclusion of Dr. Helen G. Stafford, the 
author of a very sound monograph entitled James VI of Scotland 
and the Throne of England (1940), is that, although in the last anal- 
ysis James’s “peaceful accession to the English throne may be at- 
tributed to factors beyond his control, his achievement in Scotland 
between 1587 and 1603 and his cautious handling of his relations 
with England and with Catholic Europe contributed somewhat to 
the realization of his dream” The conclusion is doubtful. He himself 
said, of the English throne, that “God by my birthright and lineal 
descent had in the course of time provided” it for him.” Moreover, 
his intrigues may have had two most unfortunate results. One was 
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to increase his confidence in his statecraft, which was to lead him to 
repose excessive hopes in the long-drawn-out Spanish match. The 
other was to spread abroad belief in his duplicity, and create among 
Roman Catholics the atmosphere in which the Gunpowder Plot was 
conceived.” 
1. 1603-12 

James waited long, and impatiently, for the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who had seemed as eternal as the sun and moon to the king 
anxious to enter the promised land. Actually, he became king of 
England on March 24, 1603, and in a week or so began his journey 
to London. His reception was extraordinarily warm everywhere, 
and the people greeted him on their knees, shouting “Welcome” 
and “God save King James.’ He declared to his first Parliament that 
he would ever remember with thankfulness “how at my first entry 
into this kingdom, the people of all sorts rid and ran, nay rather 
flew to meet me, their eyes flaming nothing but sparkles of affection, 
their mouths and tongues uttering nothing but sounds of joy; their 
hands, feet, and all the rest of their members in their gestures, dis- 
covering a passionate longing, and earnestness to meet and embrace 
their new sovereign:” He may have been surprised at his hearty 
reception, and may have attributed too much to his personal quali- 
ties, and not enough to the inborn loyalty of his subjects and their 
relief at a peaceful succession when they had feared a civil war. 

The King had certainly done his best to ingratiate himself with 
Englishmen. At York, for example, when offered a coach to take him 
to the Minster, he answered, “I will have no coach; for the people 
are desirous to see a King, and so they shall, for they shall as well see 
his body as his face?’ Accordingly, he went on foot to the church. 
At Theobalds, hearing that a multitude was assémbled to see him, 
he showed himself at his chamber window half an hour on end.” 

James evidently had the best of intentions, and he was as anxious 
as ever to teach his subjects how to behave. By a new edition of the 
Trew Law of Free Monarchies, and by his speeches to Parliament, 


® See, for a very bitter diatribe against James, the Narratives of Scottish Catholics, 
ed. William Forbes-Leith (1885), pp. 270-71. 
*t Speech, Mar. 19, 1604. 
® John Nichols, Progresses of King James the First (1828), I, 80, 137. 
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he set forth his theories of government. But he chose to publish his 
diagnosis of the social evils he found, in the preface to his work, 
A Counterblaste to Tobacco (1604). Peace and wealth, he argued, 
have brought forth a general slothfulness which makes us wallow 
in all sorts of idle delights. The clergy have become negligent and 
lazy, the nobility and gentry extravagant, lawyers covetous, and the 
common people prodigal and curious. 


For remedie whereof, it is the Kings part (as the proper Phisician of his 
Politicke-body) to purge it of all those diseases, by Medicines meete for 
the same... by the example of his owne Person and Court, to make us 
all ashamed of our sluggish delicacie...As likewise by his, and his 
Courts moderatenesse in Apparell, to make us ashamed of our prodi- 
galitie... By the sharpe triall, and severe punishment of the partiall, 
covetous and bribing Lawyers, to reforme their corruptions: And gen- 
erally by the example of his owne Person, and by the due execution 
of good Lawes, to reforme and abolish, piece and piece, these old and 
evill grounded abuses. ... And surely in my opinion, there cannot be a 
more base, and yet hurtfull, corruption in a Countrey, then is the vile 
use (or other abuse) of taking ‘Tobacco in this Kingdome, which hath 
mooved me, shortly to discover the abuses thereof in this following little 
Pamphlet. 


The conclusion of this paragraph is as fine an example of bathos as 
can easily be imagined. The futility of the Counterblaste is proved 
by the ever increasing use of tobacco: it did not even keep his body 
free from “corruption,’ inasmuch as when his tomb was opened, in 
the nineteenth century, a pipe was found that had evidently been 
dropped at his interment. 

But as early as June, 1603, the voice of criticism was heard saying 
that occasionally the King attended Council meetings, but most of 
the time he spent in fields and parks, chasing away idleness by 
violent exercise and early rising. Soon the King’s addiction to hunt- 
ing and his selfish absorption in his pleasures became more notice- 
able to his subjects than they had been in the first months of the 
reign. A well-known anecdote of James records that when he was 
- hunting near Royston, one of his hounds, Jowler, was found with 
a paper about his neck and on it were the words, “Good Mr. Jowler, 
we pray you speak to the King (for he hears you every day, and so 
doth he not us) it will please His Majesty to go back to London, or 
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else the country will be undone; all our provision is spent already, 
and we are not able to entertain him longer’” 

James’s character as a man is revealed very clearly in his recrea- 
tions. He was passionately devoted to sports but he was not a good 
sportsman in either sense of the word. He was a notably indifferent 
performer at all exercises and games. He preferred hunting before 
other diversions, but his many falls show that he was a poor horse- 
man. He never made it his chief pleasure, as a good sportsman 
should, to see that other participants in the day’s pastime were en- 
joying themselves. On the contrary, if he found he was excelled by 
anyone, he either sulkily abandoned the exercise altogether or re- 
vealed his chagrin. When he and his guest, the King of Denmark, 
tilted at the ring, James showed his jealousy when the spectators 
applauded his royal brother more than him and when confused 
voices were heard saying, “Ah! if we only had such a king:* When 
himself a spectator he soon made his lack of interest apparent, some- 
times by going to sleep, as at a play, or by angry comments. 

Henry IV of France sent De Vitry, a great hunter, to England, 
and he accompanied James on a hunting trip. De Vitry seems to 
have constituted himself the chief huntsman, following the hounds 
close at their heels, contrary to the English fashion, and frequently 
putting them on the right track when they went astray—to the shame 
of the royal huntsmen but to the admiration of the King and his 
friends. The French ambassador, who was present, reports that 
James loved his sport so passionately that he forgot his affairs of 
state and his own dignity. Being bothered by the crowds that ran 
from all sides to see him, he flew into a furious temper, cursing 
everyone he met and protesting that if they did not leave him free 
to enjoy his hunting he would abandon England. The Frenchman 
expressed the fear that these immoderate passions would scandalize 
the old councilors of Elizabeth.” Actually, a few months earlier, an 

*8 Nichols, I, 464-65. For another complaint of the continual damage done to farming 
land by hunting and the King’s unruly train, see ibid., p. 505. 

* Ambassades de M. de la Boderie (1750), Sept. 1 /Aug. 22, 1606. In the same dispatch 
is an account of an anonymous letter upbraiding James for neglecting his subjects in 


order to hunt beasts and urging him to follow the example of the King of Denmark 
and devote himself to exercises truly royal and martial. 


* Mission de Christophe de Harlay, Comte de Beaumont, ed. P. Laffleur de Kermain- 
gant, Sept. 2/12, 1603. 
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Englishman had noted that the honest people desired of their king 
“some more of that generous affability which their good old Queen 
did afford them’” James was apparently unaware of his failure to 
gratify his people’s loyalty by gracious acknowledgments of their de- 
votion, but he was conscious of his failure to remember his duty as 
a Christian. An ecclesiastical writer praises him for his constant 
prayers at night for forgiveness, when his hasty temper had escaped 
control.” Unfortunately for his reputation, his anger and cursing 
were evident to many but his repentance was known to very few. 

Defects like these soon undermined the King’s popularity. Men 
began to make comparisons between James and Good Queen Bess. 
A bishop notes that, after a few years’ experience of the ‘‘Scottish 
government,’ in disparagement and detestation of the Scots Eliza- 
beth’s memory was much magnified—‘“‘such ringing of bells, such 
public joy and sermons in commemoration of her, the picture of her 
tomb painted in many churches, and in effect more solemnity and 
joy in memory of her coronation than was for the coming in of King 
James: 

However discreetly James had behaved to his countrymen, they 
would not suddenly have lost their unpopularity in England, which 
centuries of conflict had engendered. Instead, he at once showed so 
marked a preference for the company of Scots that he intensified the 
rivalry between the nations. Not content with appointing Scots to 
prominent places about the court, he lavished thousands of pounds 
yearly upon them. The situation became acute enough not only to 
alarm Treasury officials at the King’s profuseness but also to cause 
members of Parliament to complain of it at the very time that he 
was appealing to them for an increased revenue. Far from heeding 
their warnings, he gave a most conspicuous example of wilful ob- 
stinacy, for immediately after he had dissolved his first Parliament, 
in 1611, he distributed among six favorites, four of them Scots, no 
less than £34,000, a thirteenth of the annual income—and this in 
spite of his heavy indebtedness. In addition to money or estates, he 


% Nicholls, I, 189. 


* John Hacket, Scrinia reserata (1693), pt. i, p. 225. Although Hacket wrote his life 
of Williams a considerable time after James’s death, he is a good witness because he 
was in attendance upon the King. 


* Godfrey Goodman, The Court of King James the First (1839), I, 98. 
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gave Scots some peculiar privileges for them to possess—as the patent 
for the alnage of wool, which he bestowed upon Lennox (son of his 
first favorite). 

By itself, reckless generosity to a chosen few might argue nothing 
worse than foolish improvidence. But it was merely a visible sign of 
a much greater defect in James. One of the most remarkable features 
of his character was his extraordinary susceptibility to his immediate 
entourage. The importance to an ambitious subject of a place that 
afforded him daily contact with the King was widely recognized. 
Robert Carey, who brought James the first news of Elizabeth’s death, 
was promised that whatever reward he sought would be granted. 
He immediately asked to be admitted a Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber.” The opportunities for a small clique of household officers 
to take advantage of the weakness of the King were much increased 
by his habit of going off on a hunting trip with a small train. During 
the first nine years of the reign the sway of favorites was largely kept 
in check, in the most serious questions of policy, by the reliance 
James placed on Salisbury, but it is noteworthy that the French am- 
bassador, La Boderie, couples Dunbar with Salisbury as the two 
important ministers. Dunbar was one of the conspicuous illustra- 
tions of the King’s habit of rewarding Scots with English lands and 
salaries. As Lord Treasurer of Scotland his influence was paramount 
beyond the Border, but his eminence there can hardly have recon- 
ciled Englishmen to his appointment as Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer and Master of the Wardrobe in London, or to James’s acceptance 
of his dying recommendation of George Abbot as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. However, Dunbar was easily the most accomplished 
and respectable of the favorites. Others had little to recommend 
them except prowess at sports and good looks. All his life James 
liked to have around him, and dependent upon his bounty, younger 
men of handsome appearance. He was very homely himself and had 
never enjoyed the spontaneous high spirits and irresponsibility of 
youth. At the age of eighteen he was described by an acute observer 
as ‘‘an old young man: Perhaps he saw embodied in these men his 
own unfulfilled aspirations. 

” Memoirs of Robert Carey, ed. G. H. Powell (“The King’s Classics”), p. 79. Cf. Hist. 


MSS Comm., Salisbury MSS, XV, 9. 
*« Fontenay to Nau. (Hist. MSS Comm., Salisbury MSS, III, 60-61.) 
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One reason for James’s addiction to favorites was his dislike and 
dread of strangers. Walton illustrates this foible when he describes 
Wotton’s secret mission to James, in 1601. Wotton was requested to 
lay aside his rapier before entering the presence chamber, and found 
inside three or four Scots stationed in the corners of the room.” Also, 
because James lacked the regal bearing, courtesy, dignity, and savoir 
faire that endear a sovereign to his people, he naturally preferred 
his own intimate circle. There seems no doubt that among his famil- 
iars James was good company. He was kindly and thoughtful toward 
those in direct contact with him. Several anecdotes support Laud’s 
statement that the King in private was the best master that ever was, 
and the most free to his servants. He was temperate in his diet, and 
never intoxicated, though he did drink deeply at times. He enjoyed 
a jest even if broad and coarse, and had a store of pawky humor. His 
sayings were held in great repute for at least half a century. As 
Professor F. P. Wilson states, ““The man whose table talk was most 
persistently reported in collection after collection and edition after 
edition was the Solomon of Great Britain, James I’ A few speci- 
mens of the sole royal British contribution to a once popular series— 
the ana—follow:” “I wonder not so much that women paint them- 
selves as that when they are painted men can love them”; “Much 
money makes a countrie poore, for it sets a dearer price upon every 
thing”; “Let no man thinke that hee may frame and make his wife 
as he pleaseth, that deceived Salomon, the wisest king that ever was.’ 

Not all of James’s leisure hours were spent on boon companions 
or sports. He was genuinely interested in some politico-theological 
questions. Characteristically, his viewpoint toward his relations with 
the papacy was personal and monarchical. Much to his credit, he 
favored partial toleration for Roman Catholics, provided their loy- 
alty was assured. In the new oath of allegiance framed in 1606, the 
test was not repudiation of transubstantiation or other doctrines, 
but willingness to deny the papal power to depose heretical princes 
and to promise assistance to the king if deposed and attacked by a 


® Logan Pearsall Smith, Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton (1907), I, 40-42. 

* Huntington Library Quarterly, IV, 40. 

* The only one of the collections to which Mr. Wilson refers that is available in the 
United States seems to be Flores regis, or proverbes and aphorisms divine and morall 
spoken by James. Collected by J. L. S. (London, 1627). 
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papal champion. If the Pope would relinquish the claim to the 
power of deposition and would not insist on his precedence over 
monarchs, James seems to have believed that reconciliation with 
Rome was possible. Instead, he found himself embroiled in a contro- 
versy over papal claims which spread throughout Europe. Though 
he rose superior to the extreme hatred of Rome felt by many of his 
subjects, vulgar prejudice was in closer touch with reality than his 
erudite opinions. His attitude toward the papacy is a striking and 
typical example of the truth that much learning does not induce 
wisdom. 

James’s curious delusion about the possibility of reunion with 
Rome did not arise from ignorance or indifference. On the contrary, 
he was, like so many of his contemporaries, most interested in theo- 
logical questions. Laud, who should have known, styled James “the 
most learned prince that this kingdom hath ever known for matters 
of religion’ Walton tells how the King welcomed Donne’s pres- 
ence, especially at his meals, where there were usually “many deep 
discourses of general learning, and very often friendly disputes, or 
debates of religion, betwixt his Majesty and those divines, whose 
places required their attendance on him at these times: particularly 
... Montague (who edited his works in 1616)...and Andrews: 
Another biographer—of John Williams—assures us that not all the 
time spent at Royston and other hunting lodges was devoted to 
sports, for the King used to send thence to Cambridge for books to 
check quotations of Bellarmine, the great Catholic controversialist. 
An examination of James’s writings reveals a very considerable 
knowledge of theological works, as well as of the classics. And yet, 
in spite of his learning, he never appreciated the strength of reli- 
gious convictions. He erred because he was too concerned with the 
monarchical principle as he saw it, and judged creeds different from 
his own too exclusively from a constitutional point of view. He was 
a bigot, not for a religious doctrine but for a political theory. 

The years of James’s reign are the most famous in the annals of 
English literature. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and no theory 
of causation will fully explain the extraordinary literary output of 


8 Works, VI (1857), 6. 
** Walton (London: Macmillan, 1906 [in “Library of English Classics”}), pp. 206-7. 
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those years. Writers on literature seem to be in agreement, however, 
that the accession of a king interested in letters and scholarship was 
advantageous to both, but none has placed a precise or detailed 
value upon the services James rendered to literature or learning. 
Ben Jonson, in his elegy in the First Folio, asserts that Shakespeare’s 
plays were equally pleasing to Elizabeth and James. Certainly, in 
1603, a license to perform was granted to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company—now the King’s company—in the list of which Shake- 
speare’s name stands second. His plays were frequently acted in the 
royal presence, and, about a century later, a story appeared in print 
that James had written “an amicable letter’ to the dramatist. Ben 
Jonson’s relations to the King were closer than those of Shakespeare. 
From 1604-5 onward, except when absent from London, he regu- 
larly wrote the Christmas masques for the court. In 1616 he was 
granted a pension of one hundred marks; according to Aubrey, 
James once gave him a hundred pounds for “drollery’”*—he seems 
to have been allowed a frankness of speech unusual at court. When 
he returned from his visit to Scotland he was warmly welcomed by 
the King, who expressed “‘some joy to see me, and is pleased to hear 
of the purpose of my book’”—a poem descriptive of Scotland, which 
did not survive if ever written. 

Unfortunately, no evidence exists to show James’s opinion of the 
masterpieces Shakespeare and Jonson produced in his reign, but, 
though the argument from silence may be deceptive, the inference 
that he was not fully aware of their greatness may not be unfair. The 
play he liked best seems to have been George Ruggles’ Ignoramus, 
acted at Cambridge in 1615. Then, we are told, he “was much de- 
lighted with the play, and laughed incessantly; and oftentimes, with 
his hands, and by words, applauded it:’” Perhaps an opportunity to 
display his knowledge of Latin by clapping all the topical hits in the 
play, and his delight at seeing ridicule heaped upon the common 
lawyers,” account for his great pleasure. To have cried up Jgnoramus 

% C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, Ben Jonson, I, 180. %* Tbid., p. 207. 
* J. Bass Mullinger, The University of Cambridge (1884), II, 545. Lest a Cantabrigian’s 


narrative may be judged partial, it should be added that James had the play acted 
again for him later. 


% The play was acted just when James’s conflict with Coke and his theories of the 
common law was at its height. 
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and not to be known to have acclaimed Shakespeare’s tragedies sug- 
gests at least an insensitiveness to true dramatic art. An attractive 
explanation is that the King was not really appreciative of literature 
as such, but only as a medium for the popularizing of his own con- 
victions or prejudices. 

The keen interest in poetry which James had shown, both by ex- 
ample and precept, before his accession to the English throne was 
maintained afterward, though to a slighter degree. He himself wrote 
few poems after 1603. There are, of course, many fulsome dedica- 
tions to James in verse and in prose, but only occasional signs of his 
intercourse with poets. John Donne several times acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the “‘learnedest of Kings,’ but always for advising, 
even persuading, him to enter the ministry. Izaak Walton describes 
how James enjoyed “deep discourses of general learning... or de- 
bates of religion” with Donne and other divines. All in all, the 
King’s relations with Donne are as creditable as anything recorded 
of him, but they concern the theologian and the scholar, not the poet. 

Sir John Beaumont, in Bosworth Field (1629), has a poem, ‘To 


his late majesty, concerning the true form of English poetry;’ in 
which occur the lines: 


Forgive my boldness that I here present 

The life of muses yielding true content 

In pondered numbers, which with ease I tried, 
When your judicious rules have been my guide.” 


The historian of English poetry detected, in the hundred years fol- 
lowing the defeat of the Armada, “a certain instinctive movement 
of thought and language in the nation under the leadership of the 
court, showing itself partly in the simplification of ideas, and partly 
in the harmonious mode of expressing them:”” The likelihood is 
that James exerted as much influence as his brother sovereigns in 
this movement, but at present there is no means of judging how 
much that was. 

‘Toward the end of his life the King was the center of a small group 


* Poetry of the English Renaissance, 1509-1660, ed. J. William Hebel and Hoyt H. 
Hudson (1934), p- 547: 
“ W. J. Courthope, The History of English Poetry, III (1903), 7-8. 
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assembled to versify the Psalms. Sir William Alexander, a member, 
soon found that James intended to be the head and that he himself 
should be merely an assistant. When Drummond of Hawthornden 
sent Alexander a version of a Psalm, the latter wrote: “I received 
your last letter, with the psalm you sent; which I think very well 
done. I had done the same long before it came; but he [the King] 
prefers his own to all else, though perchance, when you see it, you 
will think it the worst of the three:’ Drummond makes the judicious 
reply: “A Prince becomes jealous of possessors of those excellencies 
which he prideth in himself?" The royal attitude thus described is 
typical: conceit impelled the King to be first, or to abandon any 
pursuit in which he might have to take a secondary place. 

James’s reign was a great age in English scholarship. The King 
himself, unquestionably a learned man, might well have been a 
generous patron of scholars. Once he had intended to be. In 1601 
he had urged Casaubon to come to Edinburgh and assured him that, 
“besides the care of the church, it was his fixed resolve to encourage 
letters and learned men, as he considered them the strength, as well 
as the ornament of kingdoms:’” When the opportunity came he did 
not live up to his professions, as is proved by a brief survey of his 
relations with the giants of erudition of his time. He never fully 
appreciated Bacon, as statesman, jurist, or scholar. His slow promo- 
tion to the woolsack was in painful contrast to Buckingham’s light- 
ning advance to power. Bacon asked Northampton to present a copy 
of the Advancement of Learning to “his sacred majesty, whom I dare 
avouch (if the records and time err not) to be the learnedst king that 
hath reigned:’ When sending James a copy of the Instauratio magna, 
he wrote: “This, tending to enlarge the bounds of reason and to 
endow man’s estate with new value, was no improper oblation to 
your Majesty, who, of men, is the greatest master of reason, and 
author of beneficence?’ What acknowledgment was made of the first 
gift is unknown; of the second, a newsletter reported that “the King 


“1 David Masson, Drummond of Hawthornden (1873), pp. 119-20. Miss Phoebe Shea- 
vyn (The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age [1909], p. 164) makes the word 
“own” (in the first passage quoted above) refer to the King’s poetical work in general, 
whereas the context shows that it refers only to one Psalm. Nevertheless, the slip is not 
material, being in fact correct in general even if incorrect in this particular. 

“ Mark Pattison, Isaac Casaubon (1875), p. 297- 
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cannot forbear sometimes in reading his last book to say that it is 
like the peace of God, that passeth all understanding?“ 

James’s relations with the remarkable group of antiquaries then 
alive were less cordial, on the whole, than might have been expected. 
Sir Henry Spelman relates that, when the Society of Antiquaries was 
revived in 1614, its members soon learned that “his majesty took 
a little mislike of our society, not being inform’d that we had re- 
solv’d to decline all matters of state. Yet hereupon we forbore to 
meet again: As an offset may be mentioned the King’s favor to 
Cotton, whom he styled “‘cousin;’ probably jocosely on account of 
a claim to descent from Robert Bruce. The antiquary was consulted 
on such questions as the proposed union of England and Scotland, 
the abuses in the navy, the possible augmentation of the royal reve- 
nue, and the new order of baronets (himself being the thirty-sixth 
created). His rash dabblings in political intrigues with the Spanish 
ambassador and the assistance he gave to Somerset—even forging the 
dates of some letters to aid the Earl’s defense against the charge of 
complicity in Overbury’s murder—were the causes of an imprison- 
ment during parts of 1615 and 1616, but did not wholly lose him 
his position at court. However, apart from the occasional recogni- 
tions of his eminence as a scholar, he owed little to royal favor. 

William Camden was befriended to a certain extent by James, 
who refused to allow Ralph Brooke to publish a second “‘Discoverie”’ 
of the errors of Britannia. He persuaded or ordered Camden to write 
the Animadversiones on De Thou, because, as Camden’s biographer 
asserts, the King was infuriated with the French historian because 
he had stated that in Scotland power emanates from the people and 
that kings could be coerced there if they broke the laws, and had 
written calumnies against Mary Queen of Scots.” If James approved 
of the biography of his mother by Will Stranguage (or Udall")—and 


*’ The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding, Robert Leslie Ellis, and Douglas 
Denon Heath, X, 252; XIV, 120, 168 n. 

“ Quoted in the life of Camden prefixed to Edmund Gibson’s edition of Britannia 
(1722). 

“© Thomas Smith, V. Cl. Gulielmi Camdeni (1641), p. lii. 

“ The first name appears in the 1624 edition of The Historie of the Life and Death 
of Mary Stuart Queene of Scotland, the second in the edition of 1636. The work is, of 
course, a translation of the parts of Camden’s Annales which relate to Mary. It is sig- 
nificant that the translator omitted a phrase that occurs in Camden about the perilous 
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it is dedicated to him—he clearly demanded a vindication at the 
expense of historic truth. Mary is thus characterized: 


A woman most constant in her religion, adorned with a wonderful 
pietie towards God, wisdome above her sex, and was also very faire and 
beautifull. ... Tossed and turmoiled by Murrey, her bastard brother, 
and other her ungrate and ambitious subjects, deposed from her King- 
dome, and driven to flie into England, and circumvented and entrapped 
(as men speaking indifferently thinke) by sundry Englishmen, carefull 
of the conservation of their religion, and of the safetie of Queen Elisa- 
beth. 


After the publication of his History of Tythes, John Selden was 
summoned to Theobalds. There the King was pleased on two occa- 
sions to argue with him, “learnedly, humourously, and sometimes 
angrily,’ about passages in that work, especially about celebrating 
the birth of Christ on December 25. James said he suspected that 
Selden leaned toward the views of the seditious Scots who refused 
to celebrate Christmas on a fixed day. Selden replied that so far was 
this from being true that he had already more or less finished a little 
work proving that the observance of Christmas on December 2 was 
correct. James, most serenely, demanded immediately that it be 
brought to him. Notwithstanding the favorable issue of these audi- 
ences, the King later told him, after the publication of Richard 
Montagu’s answer to the History of Tythes: “If you or any of your 
friends answer that refutation, I shall throw you into prison’ Sel- 
den’s treatise, Mare Clausum, was presented to James and he was on 
the point of ordering it to be printed when he remarked: “I remem- 
ber that something is said about the North Sea which would dis- 
please very much my royal brother of Denmark which I would 
willingly avoid just now because I owe him a large sum of money, 
and, in turn, he may be about to ask me shortly for a larger sum: 
Accordingly, publication was postponed some seventeen years. 

In 1610 Casaubon came to England and James gave him a pension 
of £300 a year. He at once impressed the King with his scholarship, 





attempts on Elizabeth’s life—I suppose because it might remind readers that Mary had 
fomented plots against her rival. The phrase is included in the 1625, translation of the 
Annales (p. 458). 


“* Joannis Seldeni jurisconsulti opera omnia (1726), II, 1422-23. * Tbid., p. 1425. 
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and paid a penalty that he soon began to find burdensome—on Sun- 
days he was expected to be a member of the royal circle, even when 
James was at a hunting seat. Casaubon formed a high opinion of his 
royal patron: “He is a lover of learning to a degree beyond belief; 
his judgment of books, old and new, is such as would become a pro- 
fessed scholar, rather than a mighty prince’’” But his interest in 
books was limited, at least during the years in which the antipapal 
controversy absorbed him. Therefore, Casaubon sorrowfully de- 
cided: “As long as I shall stay in England, I see that I must make up 
my mind to forego classical letters. Our excellent and most religious 
king is so fond of theology, that he cares very little to attend to any 
literary subject.” 

This passage gives one explanation of James’s comparative neg- 
lect of historiography—his greater interest in theology. A second ex- 
planation is in the Basilikon Doron. There the King had especially 
advised Prince Henry to be well versed in authentic histories and 
in the chronicles of all nations, but he was to avoid infamous libels 
like the works of Buchanan and Knox, and punish the possessors of 
such books.” In other words, while James wanted histories in favor 
of monarchs to be read, those that exposed the vices or misfortunes 
of kings were to be destroyed. When Selden was attacked for his 
History of Tythes he urged that his only concern had been to dis- 
cover the facts about the origin of tithes, but he was obliged to ex- 
press his regret that he had published his findings, and the book was 
suppressed. James must have been in complete agreement with that 
kind of procedure. Facts which contradicted his beliefs must not be 
uncovered; indeed, they were not facts and would only deceive the 
unwary. 

Iv. 1612-25, 

In the last of the four periods into which this study of James’s 
character has been divided, the dominance of favorites becomes 
more marked. His portraits prepare us for such a situation, because 
they show that he deteriorated rapidly as his reign drew to a close. 
In middle age he appears watchful and disillusioned, without can- 
dor, sympathy, or tolerance. He seems to have been habitually un- 


” Pattison, Casaubon, p. 321. 
© Tbid., p. 323. 5! Basilikon Doron, in Political Works, p. 40. 
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easy or at least ill at ease, but defensively arrogant and obstinate. 
He possessed a sort of bonhomie, even a rowdy geniality. Toward 
the end he looks rather a careworn, loose-lipped wreck, inclined 
to let things slip, and incapable of sustained effort. And, though 
opinions may differ about the reliability of portraits as guides to 
character or about the correct interpretation of the portraits of 
James, there can be little dispute about the deterioration of the last 
half of the reign and the King’s almost complete surrender to the 
dictates of favorites. 

The rise of Robert Carr to eminence in the court circles was com- 
paratively slow. He had followed James from Scotland as a page, and 
early in the reign had attracted attention by breaking his arm at a 
tilting match in the King’s presence; thenceforth, he received many 
marks of the royal favor. He was given Raleigh’s manor of Sherborne 
in 1609, and created Viscount Rochester in 1611 (being the first 
Scot to take his seat in the English House of Lords in this reign) and 
Earl of Somerset in 1613. The ascendancy he established over James 
may be judged from a letter the King wrote him early in 1615—one 
of the most revealing extant letters from a sovereign to a subject. 
The tone is that of a weak man in the grip of a strange infatuation, 
but there are in the letter some characteristic boastings. The force 
and intensity of the style are very different from the philosophic or 
jesting attitude James usually assumed, and betray real feeling. And 
yet he may already have admitted Villiers to his favor—the exact 
date of the letter is unknown, so we cannot tell whether the appoint- 
ment of Villiers as a Gentleman of the Bedchamber (April 13, 1615) 
immediately preceded or followed the letter’s composition. Appar- 
ently, it was written after Somerset in a fit of temper had deserted 
the King. James rebukes him for the “strange streams of unquiet- 
ness, passion, fury, and insolent pride, and (which is worst of all) 
with a settled kind of induced obstinacy,’ although he confessed that 
the greatness of the trust and privacy between them allowed Somer- 
set infinite liberty a 1d freedom of speech. Equally bad was the Earl's 
attempt to persuad James “that you mean not so much to hold me 
by love as by awe, and that you have me so far in your reverence, 
as that I dare not ofiend you, or resist your appetites.’ The King said 
he had long borne this grief, but now he can suffer it no longer with- 
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out committing unpardonable sin against God “in consuming my- 
self wilfully, not only myself, but in perilling thereby not only the 
good estate of mine own people, but even the state of religion 
through all Christendom, which almost wholly, under God, rests 
now upon my shoulders:’ Do not, therefore, he urges Somerset, 
hasten through grief the death of him who is the only author of your 
greatness. Never let it appear that you disdain my person and under- 
value my qualities, but hold me to your heart and you may build 
upon my favour as upon a rock. Recommend yourself to me by love 
and humble obedience. It hath ever been my common answer to any, 
that would plead for favour, to a Puritan minister by reason of his 
rare gifts, that I had rather have a conformable man with but ordi- 
nary parts, than the rarest men in the world, that will not be obedi- 
ent; for that leaven of pride sours the whole loaf. Do not you and your 
father-in-law hedge in all the court to a dependency upon me and 
is not one of your nearest kinsmen in my son’s bedchamber? It lies 
in your hands to make of me what you please, either the best master 
and truest friend or, if I find you ungrateful, no earthly plague so 
great can light upon you.” What would have been the end of this 
extraordinary relationship between king and subject, but for a 
hideous scandal, cannot be guessed. James had incurred much odium 
by supporting the notorious divorce of Frances Howard from the 
Earl of Essex, so that she could marry Somerset. When Somerset and 
his wife were plainly implicated in Overbury’s murder, the King 
had to abandon his favorite. 

James’s last and greatest favorite was George Villiers, whom he 
created Duke of Buckingham and gave lands and offices worth 
£17,000 a year. Villiers, the second son of a Leicestershire knight, 
owed his rise solely to his attractive, graceful person, which was 
sufficient to captivate the aging king. He ruled James not by arro- 
gance (though he had much) but by flattery. On the other hand, 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, maintained great influence 
over the King, for ten years, by firmness instead of flattery. He early 
discovered that James could be browbeaten, ind relied upon his 
Spanish gravity virtually to control the foreigy policy of England. 


® Letters of the Kings of England, ed. J. O. Halliwell, IT (1846), 126-33. 
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These two instances prove that the King could be both coerced and 
cajoled. The correspondence between Buckingham and his sover- 
eign is as revealing as the letter from James to Somerset. ‘The Duke 
told the King that “kinder letters never servant received from mas- 
ter.’ What return can I make, he asks, when so great a king descends 
so low as to communicate to his humblest slave and servant in terms 
of good fellowship, with expressions of greater care than servants 
have of masters or physicians of patients, of more tenderness than 
fathers have of children, of more friendship than between equals, 
of more affection than between lovers in the best kind, man and 
wife. I thank you for all you do and all I have.” The writer struck 
the right note here. What Somerset forgot and Buckingham always 
remembered was that James loved his own creations—men of mean 
estate raised to the highest places in the realm—provided they fre- 
quently expressed their indebtedness to their only begetter. 

An even more repulsive specimen of Buckingham’s epistolary tech- 
nique is his letter telling the King that Prince Charles and he were 
leaving Madrid and hastening home. ‘‘Sir, my heart and very soul 
dances for joy; for the change will be no less than to leap from 
trouble to care, from sadness to mirth, nay, from hell to heaven. 
I cannot now think of giving thanks for friend, wife, or child; my 
thoughts are only bent of having my dear Dad and Master’s legs 
soon in my arms. James’s letters to Buckingham are few and not 
much less revolting. One, concerning an interview Buckingham had 
promised to have with a Spanish agent, begins, “My sweet dear child, 
scholar, and friend:’ Buckingham redeemed his promise at the cost 
of absence from the King’s side. The gullible monarch rewarded 
this self-denial with disgusting sentimentality: “Alas, sweet heart, 
I find by this how precise thou art to keep thy word to me, when 
thou prefers it to thy own greatest comfort in coming to me’”” 

James’s public behavior harmonized with his private letters. The 
Venetian representative describes how, at the end of the masque on 
Twelfth Night in 1618, the tired dancers began to lag, 
whereupon the king, who is naturally choleric, got impatient and shouted 
aloud Why don’t they dance? What did they make me come here for? 


% Letters of the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham (1834), p. 10. 
& Hardwicke State Papers (1778), 1, 451. ® Tbid., pp. 457-58. 
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Devil take you all, dance. Upon this, the Marquis of Buckingham, his 
Majesty’s favourite, immediately sprang forward, cutting a score of 
lofty and very minute capers, with so much grace and agility that he not 


only appeased the ire of his angry lord, but rendered himself the admi- 
ration and delight of everybody. 


The King rewarded the Marquis with “marks of extraordinary af- 
fection, patting his face:’* The effect of such a scene can well be 
imagined. James, in his infatuation, had publicly affronted the no- 
bility of England, including the Prince of Wales, one of the dancers, 
and openly shown his partiality for an upstart quite unknown four 
years before. O tempora! O mores! 

The King’s extreme partiality for his favorites, and the unseemly 
embraces he bestowed on them in public, naturally have given rise 
to suspicions, or even charges, that his behavior in private was still 
worse. One of the few modern works to make such charges is The 
Complete Peerage.” After mentioning the Gowrie conspiracy in 
1600, when Gowrie’s brother, the Master of Ruthven, was slain 
while struggling with his sovereign, the passage continues: “What 
is unknown is the cause of the fracas between King and Master, but 
those who are acquainted™ with the King’s vices, inter Christianos 
non nominanda, and with the fact that the Master was a singularly 
handsome lad, can make a shrewd guess.’ Notes of this character 
explain why G.-E. C.’s work is sometimes called “the scandalous 
peerage’’ Certainly, the insinuation is unjustified in the present case, 
because, amid the obscurity that encompasses the conspiracy, almost 
the only undisputed facts are: that the Master of Ruthven persuaded 
James to go to Gowrie House and induced him to proceed un- 
attended to the little study where he (the Master) was later slain by 
an attendant of the King’s, and that James shouted for help. To dis- 
prove the above accusation is not necessarily to clear the King’s repu- 
tation entirely. Surely, however, on a candid review of the evidence, 
the verdict likely to be given when James is charged with unnatural 
vices is “not guilty”—even “not proven” seems unfair. 


Much of the difficulty of interpreting James’s character arises from 
the inconsistency between the king and the man. Throughout his 
% Venetian State Papers, 1617-1619, pp. 113-14. 


* VI (1926), 41-42. The note quoted was initialed by the late editor, Vicary Gibbs. 
The writer discreetly avoids naming those in possession of this esoteric knowledge. 
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life he held fast to a few maxims of state and followed a few main 
lines of policy. One instance has already been mentioned—his deter- 
mination to subordinate the kirk to the crown. A second is to be 
found in the “Instructions” he wrote for his son about the functions 
of Parliament. “Hold no parliaments, but for necessitie of new lawes, 
which would be but seldome;”” was his concise direction. Therefore, 
all attempts of the estates to criticize or control policy were repulsed 
as ultra vires. In accordance with his own precept he angrily repulsed 
the House of Commons when it claimed, in the Protestation of 1621, 
the right to discuss foreign relations. His foreign policy was largely 
swayed by his excessive regard for the sacred cause of monarchy and 
by his ambition to be the peacemaker of Europe. Ambassadors resi- 
dent at his court record many denunciations of rebels against their 
lawful sovereigns. Thus, he bitterly condemned the Spaniards for 
concluding the Twelve Years’ Truce of 1609 with the rebellious 
Dutch, and upbraided his son-in-law’s agent, Dohna, for the usurpa- 
tion of the Bohemian throne. His attitude was strictly in accordance 
with another “Instruction”—to keep “that Christian rule, to doe as 
yee would be done to: especially in counting rebellion against any 
other Prince, a crime against your owne selfe:” The lettering on the 
monument to him in the schools’ quadrangle at Oxford, in which 
he took great interest and pride, begins “Beati Pacifici”; and An- 
thony Wood, describing a visit of Charles II to Oxford, interprets 
the inscription exactly as the King would have wished—“‘the blessed 
peacemaker and the mirrour of the Christian world for his profound 
learning: 

But in character James was much too weak to translate his tena- 
cious theories into resolute action. A few cases are enough to show 
how his personal, private sentiments overrode his statecraft. In 1623 
he terminated the long-drawn-out negotiations for a Spanish match, 
because “‘I like not to marry my son with a portion of my daughter's 
tears.” In other words, James the father abandoned the projected 
marriage when it became clear that the Spaniards would do nothing 
to recover the Palatinate, the hereditary lands of his son-in-law, 
Frederick V. More startling, however, was his complete surrender 
to Buckingham’s warlike ambitions. To gratify his favorite the King 

® Basilikon Doron, in Political Works, p.20. ®Ibid., p. 28. 


*! Life and Times, ed. Andrew Clark, II (1892), 529. 
®§. R. Gardiner, History of England (1884), V, 131, 137. 
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cast away his pacifism and began hostilities with Spain. He sanc- 
tioned an alliance with the Dutch, who were again “‘rebels:’ Also, to 
secure grants for the war and so forward Buckingham’s schemes, 
he invited the Parliament to express its views and promised not to 
conclude peace without consulting it. In short, the convictions of a 
lifetime could not restrain his overmastering anxiety to please the 
ruling favorite. Hence, we have the paradox that the mind of James 
was usually controlled by fixed concepts, but his will was often 
swayed by changing personalities. 

Ifa single epithet has to be selected to characterize James, it might 
well be “‘unkingly:’ Nature had denied him the power to appeal to 
the imagination of his subjects by a kingly bearing and he never 
cultivated their respect by strict attention to his duties. Always un- 
dignified in public, he appeared an odd mixture of a formal peda- 
gogue and a fussy paterfamilias, of a philosopher and a jester. In 
private he was good-natured if irascible and obstinate, excessively 
generous, improvident, rather garrulous, gossip-loving, and witty. 
Obviously, he was ill-fitted to control the destinies of a nation. There 
are, however, many roles he might have filled. How happy he might 
have been, in the realm of fiction, with Mr. Oldbuck amid the curi- 
osities of the den at Monkbarns. How congenial he would have 
found Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities. What an oracle he would have 
been at the Pickwick Club, and, to come back to realities, what a 
success he might have been at the Mermaid tavern—if he would have 
refrained from instructing Shakespeare and Jonson in the art of 
versification. 








Notes and Documents 


Seventeenth-Century Allusions to Ben Jonson 


Wis Professors Bradley and Adams prepared the Jonson Allu- 
sion-Book: A Collection of Allusions to Ben Jonson from 1597 
to 1700 twenty years ago, they were well aware that they were only 
beginning a task which would need to be carried forward by the 
contributions of other scholars, as the Shakespeare Allusion-Book 
has grown by contributions from Ingleby and Miss Smith and Fur- 
nivall and Munro and Thorn-Drury and Rollins and Jones and 
Chambers. 

As they foresaw, lists of fresh allusions to Jonson have appeared 
from time to time. In his article, “Jonson in the Jest Books,’ pub- 
lished in The Manly Anniversary Studies, Professor Thornton S. 
Graves dealt mostly with jests and allusions first appearing in the 
eighteenth century, but he also recorded eight or nine seventeenth- 
century allusions to Jonson which do not appear in the Jonson 
Allusion-Book. In 1939 Mr. C. B. Graham published’ sixteen new 
allusions to Jonson and his work, collected from Restoration come- 
dies. In the same year Mr. Howard P. Vincent published two Jonson 
allusions,’ one of which is from the seventeenth century. Finally, in 
1928, Mr. Bernard Wagner published several allusions to literary 
men, one of them to Ben Jonson.’ 

The collection of new Jonson allusions here presented has been 
gathered almost by chance. I did not set out to look for references 
to Jonson or his plays, but in collecting material, at the Huntington 
Library, for the third volume of The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, 
I found Jonson’s name or the names of his creations cropping up so 
often that at last I began to record those which did not appear in 
the Jonson Allusion-Book. I continued this practice while checking 
through the holdings of The University of Chicago Libraries in 
Restoration drama. The list that follows is the result. 


*“Jonson Allusions in Restoration Comedy,” Review of English Studies, XV, 200-204. 
*“Ben Jonson Allusions,” Notes and Queries, CLXXVII, 26. 
*“A Jonson Allusion and Others,” Philological Quarterly, VII, 306-8. 
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I have sternly rejected many passages which seem to me to echo 
Jonson’s words or his ideas, for I have so often found the echoes 
other men hear inaudible to me that I must conclude that echoes or 
parallel passages have no place in an allusion book. Every passage 
submitted here mentions Jonson’s name or the name of one of his 
accepted literary works or characters, or contains a quotation from 
his work. The two exceptions to this rule of thumb are a parody of 
one of Jonson’s songs which depends for its point on the recognition 
that it isa parody, and a summary of the action of Bartholomew Fair 
without mention of names. Perhaps I invite correction by including 
the latter, considering the un-Jonsonian source of a similar supposed 
summary of Volpone,‘ but the passage seems to me sufficiently dis- 
tinctive and illuminating for inclusion, in spite of this warning. 

In order that these allusions may be used most easily with the 
Jonson Allusion-Book, I have followed the chronological method of 
arrangement employed there, and, like Bradley and Adams, I have 
generally dated the passage by its first appearance in print. Because 
the 152 passages alluding to Jonson set forth here make such de- 
mands on an editor’s space, I have refrained from comments, though 
I hope to point out in another place certain interesting differences 
between the seventeenth-century allusions to Jonson and those to 
eens G. E. BENTLEY 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 1616 


Tye your she Otter vp, good Lady Folly, she stinkes worse then a beare- 
bayting. 

[Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, The Scornful Lady (1616), IV, i, sig. H1. Elder 
Loveless is begging Lady Folly to call off her scolding woman, Abigail. As Gayley 


pointed out (Beaumont the Dramatist, p. 369), the line is a fairly obvious allusion to 
“The termagent Mrs. Otter and her husband of the Bear-garden;’ in Epicoene.] 


JOHN GEE, 1624 


An Alchymist vsually answers his deluded scholler with expectation 
of Proiection, and tells him the more his Materials be multiplied, the 
stronger will the Protection be; especially if it come to the mountenance 
of an hundred pounds, Vid. The Play of the Alchymist. 

[John Gee, New Shreds of the Old Snare (1624), p. 22, n.] 

* See “Jonson Allusion in Jeremy Taylor,” Notes and Queries, CXLVIII, 459, and the 


demonstration by Edward Bensly that the passage in question has a Senecan, not a 
Jonsonian, source (ibid., CXLIX, 31). 
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EDMOND BOLTON, 1626 


[A manuscript of Edmond Bolton’s, dated 1626, sets forth proposals for the formation 
of the “Academ roial:’ Bolton lists eighty-four “essentials; or able and famous laymen 
of the time, for membership in the academy—among them “Ben Jonson’ (Ethel M. 
Portal, “The Academ Roial of King James;’ Proceedings of the Royal Academy, 1915- 
16, pp. 189-208.)] 

HENRY BLOUNT, 1629 


Ovr stately Tragick Scene (whose high disdaines 

Slight humble Muses) courts thy lofty straines: 

And with ambitious loue doth clime thy Bayes, 

Whose ample branches her bright glory rayes: 

Whence (as from Heauen) her spacious Eye doth view 
‘ Of storyed teares, and blood, the heauy crue, 

How low they crawle, while she (farre more Diuine!) 

Sides great Seianus, and fierce Cateline: 

Where, in calme vertue, she more sweet doth shew 

Then Joue, when he in Golden drops did flow. 


[Commendatory verses prefixed to William Davenant’s Tragedy of Albovine (1629), 
sig. Ag’.] 


THOMAS JAY, 1630 
I know you* would take it for an iniury, 
(And ’tis a well becomming modesty) 
To be paraleld with Beaumont, or to heare 
Your name by some to partiall friend write neere 
Vnequal’d Jonson: being men whose fire 
At distance and with reuerence you admir’d. 
* Misprinted “yon.” 
[Commendatory verses prefixed to Philip Massinger’s The Picture (1630), sig. A4”.] 


COMPANY BILL, 1630 
Playes for the Kinge this present yeare of o[u]r Lord God. 1630 


The 1gof November . The Fox 


[A bill for the presentation of plays by the King’s men at court, Sept. 30, 1630-Feb. 21, 
1630/31, Folger MS 2068.8. See G. E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, I, 
27-29.] 


RICHARD BRATHWAITE, 1631 


He [the decoy] ha’s his varietie of Led suites: and can (if neede require) 
counterfeate the habit of Grazier, Gallant, or Citizen all in one day. With 
which habits he playes the cunning Impostor, and deludes those whose 
condition hee represents: He had neede bee one of Volpone’ true-bred 
Cubbes that shall smell him out. 


[Whimazies (1631), pp. 29-30.] 
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RICHARD BRATHWAITE, 1631 


Hee [the gamester] seldome ha’s time to take ayre, unlesse it be to a 
Play; where if his pockets will give leave, you shall see him aspire to a 
Box: or like the silent Woman, sit demurely upon the stage. 


[Whimzies (1631), p. 51.] 


RICHARD BRATHWAITE, 1631 


No season through all the yeere accounts hee [the zealous brother] 
more subject to abhomination than Bartholomew faire: Their Drums, 
Hobbihorses, Rattles, Babies, Iewtrumps, nay Pigs and all are wholly 
Iudaicall. The very Booths are Brothells of iniquity, and distinguished 
by the stampe of the Beast. Yet under favour, hee will authorize his Sister 
to eate of that uncleane and irruminating beast, a Pig, provided, that this 
Pig bee fat, and that himselfe or some other zealous Brother accompanie 
her: and all this is held for authentick and canonicall. 

[Whimzies (1631), pp. 200-201. Brathwaite so obviously summarizes the actions of 


Rabbi Zeal-of-the-Land Busy in Bartholomew Fair that I include the allusion, though 
no names are mentioned.] 


JOHN POLWHELE (?), 1631 


To the admired Ben Johnson to encourage him to write after his fare- 
wel to ye stage, 1631. 


[Title of a poem in a manuscript, of about 1650, offered for sale by P. J. and A. E. 
Dobell, Tunbridge Wells, England, Catalogue No. 44 (Dec., 1938), 355-] 


MICHAEL OLDISWORTH, 1632 


Behind the Abbey lives a man of fame; 
With awe and reverence wee repeat his name, 
Ben Johnson: him we saw, and thought to heare 
From him some flashes and fantastique Geure; 
But hee spake nothing lesse. His whole Discourse 
Was how Mankinde grew daily worse and worse, 
How God was disregarded, how Men went 
Downe even to Hell, and neuer did repent, 
With many such sadd Tales; as hee would teach 
Vs Scholars, how herafter Wee should preach. 
Great wearer of the baies, looke to thy lines, 
Lest they chance to bee challeng’d by Divines: 
Some future Times will, by a grosse Mistake, 
Johnson a Bishop, not a Poét make. 


[Iter Australe (1632), from the manuscript poems of Michael Oldisworth of Wotton- 


under-Edge, in the hands of P. J. Dobell. See Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, 
I, 113, n. 1.] 
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WILLIAM HEMMINGE, 1632-33 


Instead of verse vppon his Coffine sittes 
our Neotericall refined wyttes 
whose magnitude of brayne has had the force 
to Crye a play downe to hould vpp discourse, 
Our Classicke pates, and such as had the Brayne 
to make a Ceasar speake In Ceasars strayne, 
Seianus Lyke Seianus, hee whose Lyne 
reuyues A Cattalyn In Cattalyn, 
(And myght the great Appollo pleased wth Benn 
make the odd Number of the Muses ten), 
The fluente Flettcher, Beaumonte riche In sence 
for Complement and Courtshypes quintesence, 
Ingenious Shakespeare, Messenger that knowes 
the strength to wright or plott In verse or prose, 
Whose easye pegasus Can Ambell ore 
some threscore Myles of fancye In an hower, 
Clowd grapling Chapman whose Aeriall mynde 
Soares att philosophie and strickes ytt blynd, 
Dauborne I had forgott, and lett ytt bee, 
hee dyed Amphybion by thy Ministrye. 
[William Hemminge’s Elegy on Randolph's Finger, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (1933), 
ll. 48-62. The last twelve lines of this passage are quoted in The Jonson Allusion-Book, 


but they are taken from the inaccurate extracts from Hemminge’s poem in Choyce 
Drollery (1656).] 


WILLIAM HEMMINGE, 1632-33 


Orderly thus disordred thay did goe, 
. true sorrowe knowes no Equipage In Woe: 
for sent by Iohnson as some Authors say 
Broome went before and kyndly sweept the way. 
[William Hemminge’s Elegy on Radolph’s Finger, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (1923), 
ll, 109-12.] 
WILLIAM HEMMINGE, 1632-33 


Thay Quakte at Iohnson as by hym thay pase 
because of Trebulation Holsome and Annanias. 


[William Hemminge’s Elegy on Randolph's Finger, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (1939), 
Il. 183-84.] 


WILLIAM HEMMINGE, 1632-33 


The muses morne; Minerva full of Ire 

sett halfe a dozen Libraries on fier: 
Such was the sight that ytt did seeme to bee 
A Doomsday onlye framed for Poetrye. 
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Much of Ben Iohnson In her rage did fry 
whilest hee deemd Vulcan for his enemye, 
And manye learned pates as well as hee 
weare sadly Martred for this Infamye. 
[William Hemminge’s Elegy on Randolph's Finger, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (1933), 
Il. 217-24.] 
WILLIAM PRYNNE, 1633 


*Some Play-books since I first undertooke this subject, are growne 
from Quarto into Folio; which yet beare so good a price and sale, that 
I cannot but with griefe relate it, they are now (e) new-printed in farre 
better paper than most Octavo or Quarto Bibles, which hardly finde such 
vent as they. 


* Ben-Iohnsons, Shackspeers, and others. 


e Shackspeers Plaies are printed in the best Crowne paper, far better than most 
Bibles. 


[Histrio-mastix (1633), preface, sig. **6".] 


SIR HUMPHREY MILDMAY, 1634 
... att nighte to the Courte wth a freinde to see Catteline Acted. 


[Entry of Nov. 9, 1634, in the diary of Sir Humphrey Mildmay. See G. E. Bentley, 
Jacobean and Caroline Stage, II, 676.] 


ANONYMOUS, n.d. 


The Fox, the Alchemist, and Silent Woman, 
Done by Ben Jonson, and outdone by no man. 
(Quoted in C. F. Tucker Brooke and N. B. Paradise, English Drama, 1580-1642, p. 528. 
Suckling obviously had this jingle in mind when he made Jonson say, in A Session of 
the Poets: 


And he hoped they did not think the Silent Woman 
The Fox and the Alchemist, outdone by no man.] 


SIR THOMAS SALUSBURY, ca. 1638 


AN ELEGIE MEANT VPON 
THE DEATH OF BEN: JOHNSON: 


Shall I alone spare paper? in an age 

when euerie pen shedds inke, to swell a page 
in Johnsons Elegies, And ore his herse 

(a sorrow worthie of him) dropp theire verse, 
as plentie as the cheaper moisture falls 

from duller braines, at common funeralls, 
His death inspiringe richer witts, and more 
then all the Auncient Hero’s liues before 
were Theme vnto: ye Spiritt of Poetrie 
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Like the Prophetique, keepes not companie 
with the departted Soule in’s flight; but falls 
on those, whome Heauen to the succession calls. 
And as the Tisbites, that from Jordans side 
mounted in’s flaminge Charriott, did abide 
and cleaue vnto Elisha; Thine doth rest 
not vpon one, but manie are possest 
’mongst whome myselfe, though led like one of those 
the prophetts children, that in zeale arose, 
and cl[i]mb’d the hills, as if in hope t’ haue found 
by the advantage of the higher ground 
theyre ffather soar’d to Heauen; as much in vaine, 
I find is my imployment, whilst I straine 
my feeble Muse, to reach thy worth, and find 
out language fitt to character thy mind; 
or thy immortal gloryes to reherse 
in deathles number, such as was thy verse. 
I might as well by contemplation make 
my grosse empriss’ned soule to ouertake 
thy free enlarged Spiritt, and expresse 
thy not to be conceiued blessednes. 
This were to doe like thee whose onelie penne 
wrote things vnutt’rable by other men. Ts 


[From “the Salusbury Manuscript in the National Library of Wales,” printed by Sir 
Israel Gollancz in “Ben Jonson’s Ode to ‘The Phoenix and the Turtle; ” Times Literary 
Supplement, Oct. 8, 1925, p. 655.] 


DRV. COOPER, 1638 


Shirley stand forth, and put thy Lawrell on, 
Phoebus next heire, now Ben is dead and gone, 
Truly legitimate, Ireland is so just 
To say, you rise the Phenix of his dust. 


[Commendatory verses prefixed to James Shirley's The Royal Master (1638), sig. A3”.] 


WILLIAM DAVENANT, 1638 


To Doctor Duppa, Deane of Christ-Church, and Tutor to 
the Prince. An acknowledgment for his collec- 
tion, in Honour of Ben. Johnson’ memory. 


How shall I sleepe to night, that am to pay 
By a bold vow, a mighty Debt ere Day? 
Which all the Poets of this Island owe: 
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Like Palmes,* neglected, it will greater grow. 

How vainly from my single Stock of Wit, 

(As small, as is my Art, to Husband it) 

I have adventur’d what they durst not doe 

With strong confed’rate Art, and Nature too. 

This Debt hereditary is, and more 

Than can be pay’d for such an Ancestor; 

Who living, all the Muses ‘Treasure spent, 

As if they him, their Heire, not Steward meant. 

Forrests of Mirtle, he disforrested, 

That neere to Helicon their shades did spred; 

Like Moderne Lords, w’are so of Rent bereft; 

Poets, and they, have nought but Titles left: 

He wasted all in Wreaths, for’s conqu’ring Wit; 

Which was so strong, as nought could conquer it 

But’s Judgment’s force, and that more rul’d the sense 

Of what he writ, than’s Fancy’s vaste expence. 

Of that hee still was lavishly profuse; 

For joyne the remnant—Wealth of ev’ry Muse, 

And t’will not pay the Debt wee owe to thee, 

For honours done unto his Memory: 

Thus then, he brought th’ Estate into decay, 

With which, this Debt, wee as his Heires should pay. 
As sullen Heires, when wastefull Fathers die, 

Their old Debts leave for their Posteritie 

To cleere; and the remaining Akers strive 

T’enjoy, to keepe them pleasant whilst alive; 

So I (alas!) were to my selfe unkinde, 

If from that little Wit, he left behinde, 

I simply should so great a debt defray; 

I’le keepe it to maintaine mee, not to pay. 

Yet, for my soul’s last quiet when I die, 

I will commend it to posteritie: 

Although ’tis fear’d (‘cause they are left so poore) 

They'll but acknowledge, what they should restore: 

However, since I now may erne my Bayes, 

Without the taint of flatterie in prayse; 

Since I’ve the luck, to make my prayses true, 

T’le let them know, to whom this Debt is due: 
Due unto you, whose learning can direct 

Why Faith must trust, what Reason would suspect: 

Teach Faith to rule, but with such temp’rate law, 


* Misprinted “Palnes.” 
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As Reason not destroys, yet keeps’t in awe: 
Wise you; the living-Volume, which containes 
All that industrious Art, from Nature gaines; 
The usefull, open-Booke, to all unty’d; 
That knowes more, than halfe-Knowers seeme to hide: 
And with an easie cheerefulnesse reveale, 
What they, through want, not sullennesse conceale. 
That, to great-faithlesse-Wits, can truth dispence 
"Till’t turne, their witty scorne, to reverence: 
Make them confesse, their greatest error springs, 
From curious gazing on the least of Things; 
With reading smaller prints, they spoyle their Sight, 
Darken themselves, then rave, for want of light: 
Shew them, how full they are of subtle sinne, 
When Faith’s great Cable, they would nicely spinne 
To Reason’s slender Threads; then (falsely bold) 
When they have weakned it, cry, t’wilt not hold! 

To him, that so victorious still doth grow, 
In knowledge, and t’enforce others to know; 
Humble in’s strength; not cunning, to beguile, 
Nor strong, to overcome, but reconcile: 
To Arts Milde Conqueror; that is, to you, 
Our sadly mention’d Debt, is justly due: 
And now Posteritie is taught to know, 
Why, and to whom, this mighty Summe they owe, 
I safely may goe sleep; for they will pay 
It all at times, although I breake my Day. 


[Madagascar; with Other Poems (1638), pp. 138-41.] 


RICHARD WEST, 1638 


Read’s flowry Pastoralls, and you will sweare 
Hee was not Johnsons only, but Pans Heire. 


{Commendatory verses prefixed to Thomas Randolph's Poems with the Muses Look- 
ing-Glasse: and Amyntas (1638), sig. ***4.] 
SIR HUMPHREY MILDMAY, 1638 
To see the foxe playe wth fra: Wortley . . . . «. 00-04-06 


fayre & Cleere all this day I wente to Westmi: dined att Whitehall & 
after dynner to the fox playe = att bl: fryers wth my Cozen fra. Wortley 
& my Brother Anth,: & Came Jn Peace to Supper & bedd, I bles god. 


[Entries of Oct. 27, 1638, in the account book and diary of Sir Humphrey. See G. E. 
Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, II, 678.] 
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GEORGE STUTVILL, 1638? 


The Genius of the stage Dep(l)oring the death of Ben Jonson. 


Geo. Stutvill 
[Title and signature of a poem in Ashmolean MS. 38, item 114, reported by W. J. 
Lawrence, in Modern Language Review, XXV, 211.] 


MRS. ANN MERRICKE, 1638/9 


I cu’d wish my selfe with you, to ease you of this trouble, and with-all 
to see the Alchymist, which I heare this tearme is revis’d, and the newe 
playe a freind of mine sent to Mr. John Sucklyn, and Tom: Carew (the 
best witts of the time) to correct, but for want of these gentile recrea- 
tiones, I must content my selfe here, with the studie of Shackspeare, and 
the historie of woemen, All my countrie librarie. 


[A manuscript letter in the Public Record Office, Mrs. Ann Merricke to Mrs. Lydall, 
Jan. 21, 1638/9. See The Shakespeare Allusion-Book (1932), I, 443.] 


SIR HUMPHREY MILDMAY, 1639 
To the Alchemist eod [May 18,1639] . . . 00-05-00 
[Entry in Sir Humphrey’s account book. See G. E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caro- 
line Stage, II, 678.] 
THOMAS BANCROFT, 1639 


2. To the Reader. 


Reader, till Martial thou hast well survey’d, 
Or Owens Wit with Ionsons Learning weigh’d, 
Forbeare with thankelesse censure to accuse 
My Writ of errour, or condemne my Muse. 


[Two Bookes of Epigrammes, and Epitaphs (1639), sig. A3.] 


LEWIS SHARPE, 1640 


[Pupillus is fed passages from various poets to influence his style. The second pas- 
sage he is offered is from the epilogue to Cynthia’s Revels and makes him assume the 
character of Jonson.] 
Mer. ... now for the inspiration of a confident Poeticall wit. s Lun 
Pup. Pray pick out the hard words, if there be any. [7 
Mer. There’s none in this—you shall heare it. calle 
“This from our Author I was bid to say, 
“By Jove ’tis good; and if you lik’t you may. 
Pup. Ile tell you how I like it presently. 
Mer. Come sir, downe with it— 
Fled. So, this past with ease— 
Mer. How doe you find your selfe affected now? 
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Pup. Oh that I were in a Play-house—I wou’d tell the whole Audience 
of their pittifull, Hereticall, Criticall humours—Let a man, striving to 
enrich his labours, make himselfe as poore as a broken Citizen, that dares 
not so much as shew the tips on’s Hornes: yet will these people crye it 
downe, they know not why: One loves high language, though he under- 
stands it not; another whats obscaene, to move the blood, not spleene: 
a third, whose wit lyes all in his gall, must have a Satyre: a fourth man all 
ridiculous: and the fift man not knowing what to have, grounds his 
opinion on the next man ith’ formal] Ruffe; and so many heads, so many 
severall humours; and yet the poor Poet must find waies to please "hem all. 

Mer. It workes strangely. 

Pup. But when they shal come to feed on the Offalls of wit, have noth- 
ing for their money but a Drumme, a Fooles Coat, and Gunpowder; 
see Comedies, more ridiculous than a Morrice dance; and for their Trage- 
dies, a bout at Cudgells were a brave Battalia to ~hem: Oh Phoebus, 
‘Phoebus, what will this world come to? 


[The Noble Stranger (1640), Act IV, sig. G3’. Pointed out by Langbaine, An Account 
of the English Dramatic Poets (1691), p. 470.] 


RICHARD BROME, 1640 


Strt. You may, you may; you have a wit sir Hugh, and a projective one; 
what, have you some new project a foot now, to out-goe that of the Hand- 
barrowes? what call you em the Sedams? oh cry you mercy, cry you mercy; 
I heard you had put in for a share at the Asparagus Ga[r]den: or that at 
least you have a Pension thence; to be their Gather guest and bring ’em 
custome, and that you play the fly of the new Inne there; and sip with all 
companies: am I w’ye there sir? 

[The Sparagus Garden (1640), I, iii, sig. B4’. Jonson describes this character in the 


1631 edition of The New Inn: “Fly. Is the Parasite of the Inne, visiter generall of the 


house, one that had been a strolling Gipsee, but now is reclam’d, to be Inflamer of 
the reckonings.”’] 


RICHARD BROME, 1640 


Mon. ... yet thou and I Jacke have bin alwaies confident of each other, 
and have wrought friendly and closely together, as ever Subtle and his 
Lungs did; and shar’d the profit betwixt us, han’t we Jacke: ha? 


[The Sparagus Garden (1640), II, ii, sig. Di’. In The Alchemist Face is nearly always 


RICHARD BRATHWAITE, 1640 


These [nice ones] will not grant admittance to their Suiters, to pre- 
ferre their requests in their Chambers. No; they must be distanced by 
some Partition or Window; or else wooe by Prospective Glasses: or utter 
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their thoughts (with the Silent Lady) through Canes or Trunks; as if 
Affection were an Infection. 


[Art asleepe Husband? A Boulster Lecture...By Philogenes Panedonius (1640), 
p- 256.] 
10. BERMINGHAM, 1641 


And, though thou England never saw’st: Yet, this 
(Let others boast of their owne faculties, 

Or being Sonne to Johnson) I dare say, 

That thou art farre more like to Ben: then they 
That lay clayme as heires to him, wrongfully: 

For he survives now only, but in thee 

And his owne lines; the rest degenerate. 

Nay, I can more affirme (and truly) that 

In some things thou do’st passe him: being more sweet, 
More modest, mylde, lesse tedious; Thy owne feet 
Goe thou on stoutly then: if thou proceed, 

Him (though’t be much) in all points thou’lt exceed. 


[Commendatory verses prefixed to Henry Burnell’s Landgartha (1641), sig. A3".] 


HENRY BURNELL, 1641 


Prologue delivered by an Amazon 
with a Battle-Axe in her hand. 


The best of English Poets for the Stage 
(Such was the envie, nicenesse, and the rage 


Of pettish weakelings, and detracting fooles, 

That could prayse no man; and, i’ th’ muddie pooles 
Of their owne vices, were o’rwhelm’d) was faine 

An armed Prologue to produce, on paine 

Of being tongue-struck. 


[Landgartha (1641), sig. Aq’. The prologue referred to is Jonson’s in The Poetaster.] 


H. P., 1641 


... he’s gone, whose muses early flight, 

Gave hopes to th’ world, we nere should see a night 
Of Poetry, that th’ Widdow of those rare men, 
Spencer, and Drayton, admir’d Donne, great Ben, 
Should now remarried be, but see th’ill lucke, 
When just the match was made, oh the rude plucke! 
Death snatch’d him hence. 


[Commendatory verses prefixed to Thomas Beedome’s Poems (1641), sig. A7".] 
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THOMAS BEEDOME, 1641 


When Johnson, Drayton, and those happier men 
That can drop wonders from their fluent Pen: 
Have with their miracles of Poetry 

Feasted thy eares and satisfi'd thy eye; 

Then turne aside, and ’mongst the vulgar things, 
Place what my new-borne Muse abruptly sings. 


[Poems (1641), “The Author, To the Reader,” sig. B8.] 


THOMAS BEEDOME, 1641 


{In his Poems Thomas Beedome reprints Jonson’s poem, That Women are But Mens 
Shaddows, with the refrain, 


Say, are not women truly then 
Styl’d but the shadowes of us men? 


At the close Beedome prints “Per Ben Johnson” and then presents his own reply.] 


Women are not mens shadowes. 
E Contra. 


1. 


The sunne absented, shadowes then 

Cease to put on the formes of men. 

But wives, their husbands absent, may 

Beare best their formes (they being away) 
Say, are not women falsly then 


Stil’d but the shadowes of us men. 


2. 
Shadowes at Morne and Even are strong, 
At noone they are, or weake, or none: 
Women at Noone are ever long, 
At night so weake they fall along. 
Say, are not women falsly then 
Stil’d but the shadowes of us men? 


3. 
As bodies are contracted, shadowes so 
Contract themselves to formes as bodies doe: 
Let men be bounded neere so close: I wist, 
Women will rove and ramble were they list. 
Say, are not women falsly then 
Stil’d but the shadowes of us men? 


[Poems (1641), sig. E7.] 
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THOMAS BEEDOME, 1641 


Till* when (that I may come to speake our dayes) 
Daniel thou livest circled with breath for bayes. 
Nor Spencer to whose verse the world doth owe 
Millions of thankes can unremembred goe: 
Nor thou great Johnson, who knowst how to write 
Such lines as equall profit with delight, 
Whil’st thy untired readers wish each sheete 
Had beene a volume, ’tis so neate, so sweete. 
Next, fame seemes charily to spread her wings, 
O’re what the never dying Drayton sings, 
Still lives the Muses Appollinean son, 
The Phaenix of his age, rare Harrington, 
Whose Epigrams when time shall be no more, 
May die (perhaps) but never can before. 

* Misprinted “Yill.” 


(“Encomium Poetarum ad fratrem Galiel Scot,” Poems (1641), sig. F5.] 


SHACKERLEY MARMION, 1641 


Joyn hands together, be wise, and use 

Your dignities with a due reverence; 

Tiberius Caesar joy'd not in the birth 

Of great Seianus fortunes with that zeal, 

As I shal to have rais’d you, though I hope; a different 
fate attends you. 


[The Antiquary (1641), sig. K4.] 


ABRAHAM COWLEY, 1641/2 


Dog. Go thy ways girl for one, and that’s for Puny I hope; I see thou'lt 
ne’er turn Semstress, nor teach girls; thou’dst be a rare wife for me, I 
should beget on thee Donnes, and Johnsons: but thou art too witty. 


[The Guardian (1650), III, i, sig. C2’. The play was acted at Cambridge, March 12, 
1641/2.] 


JOHN TAYLOR, 1643 


Reader this tale upon Sir John was framed at the Staple of Newes, to 
bring in the Quibble of Winter, and so I leave my pretty Wit Harmo- 
phrodite made up of Orator and Poet. 


(‘“Mercurius Aquaticus” (Taylor’s answer to ““Mercurius Britanicus”) (1643), in Works 
of John Taylor, the Water Poet, Fifth Collection (“Publications of the Spenser Society,” 
No. 25; 1878), pp. 21-22.] 
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ANONYMOUS, 1645 


To his most loving Friend, the Author. 


Deare Friend, you chid me when I said your Pen 
Reviv'd BEN: JOHNSON from his grave agen. 
Tell me you Criticks, I’le be judg’d by you, 
Can there be lesse to CHARTAE SCRIPTAE due? 
They all agree it, and with mee allow, 
As large a Laurell to Empale thy Brow. 
They thinke Tom: Randall (if alive) would be 
Too weake a Gamester, for to play with Thee. 
Since Justice doth compell them grant so much, 
* Why should your Hate, to your owne Fame be such. 
If you’le not be Commended, leave to write, 
So you’le want Praise, your friends their chief delight. 


[Commendatory verses prefixed to Edmund Gayton’s (?) Chartae Scriptae: or a New 
Game at Cards, Call’d Play by the Booke (1645), sig. Ag’.] 


JASPER MAYME, 1647 


Here, Sir, methinks, being a Poet, I see a piece of Ben Johnson’ best 
Comedy, the Fox, presented to me; that is, you, a Politique Would-be the 
second, sheltring your self under a capacious Tortoise-shell. 


[A late Printed Sermon against False Prophets, Vindicated by Letter, from the Cause- 
less Aspersions of Mr. Francis Cheynell (1647), pp. 21-22.] 


ROBERT HILLS, 1647 


To the most Ingenious Master 
ROBERT BARON, 
On his Masterpiece of Tragedy. 


PYTHAGORAS sang truth, souls shift we see 
For IOHNSON'’S transmigrated into Thee: 
Or if that Doctrines false, thy glory’s more 
Without his helpes to equal, whom before 
We thought Sans peer 

' Thou Fame enough hast w won, 
Thy name is up, now maist thou lie till Noon, 
And rest thy strong Muse, having equall’d him 
Whom sharpest wits did our best Poet deem: 


Yet write again, till all the world’s agree’d 
Thy PEGASUS has breath as well as speed. 
Mean time, who’l number our best Playes aright 
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First CATALINE, then let him MIRZA write, 
So mix your names: in the third place must be 
SEIANUS, or the next that comes from thee. 


[Commendatory verses prefixed to Robert Baron’s Mirza (n.d.), sig. A4.] 


ANONYMOUS, 1647/8 


But now farewell Playes for ever, for the Rebels are resolued to bee 
the onely Tragedians, none shall act Cataline but themselves; and there- 
fore (they being angry) that their former Ordinance did no execution, 
have now mounted their roaring Meg, with which they intend to beat 
downe all the Stages, Galleries, and Boxes, in the severall Theaters. 


[Mercurius Bellicus, Feb. 14-20, 1647/8, p. 7.] 


MERCURIUS PRAGMATICUS, 1648 


Let the whole crowd of Poets, SENECA 

SOPHOCLES, SHAKSPEARE, IOHNSON now in clay. 
EVRIPIDES, with famous WEBSTER, and. 
SVCKLIN, and Goffe, leave the Elizian Land. 


(“To the Readers of my former Peece,” The Second part of Crafty Crumwell, or 
Oliver in his Glory as King (1648).] 


WILLIAM CAVENDISH, 1649 


... thou hast lost thy complexion, by too much study. Why thou shalt 
bee an heire and rule the roaste of halfe a shire, if thy Father would but 
dye once, come to the Assises with a band of Ianisaries to equall the grand 


Signior, all thy tennants shall at their owne charge make them selfes fine 
& march, like Cavaliers with tyltinge feathers gaudy as Agamemnons in 
the playe after whom thou like a St George on horse back, or the high 
Sheriffe, shallt make the Country people fall downe in Adoration of thy 
crupper & silver sturrup, my right worshipfull. A pox on buckoram and 
the luggage in it, papers defild with court hand and long dashes or sec- 
retary lines, that straddle, more then Frenchmen, and lesse wholsome to 
the client! Is thy head to bee fild with Proclamations* Rejoyndere & 
hard words beyond the Alkemist? 

* Misprinted “Pcoclamations.” 

[The Country Captaine (1649), II, i, p. 22.] 


WILLIAM CAVENDISH, 1649 
Sing. 
Have you felt the wooll of Beaver? 


Man.—Or sheepes down ever? 
Sim.—Have you smelt of the bud of the Rose? 
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Man.—In his pudding hose. 
Sim.—Or have tasted the bag of the Bee? 
Oh so fine! 
Man.—Oh so fond! 
Sim.—Oh so brave! 
Man.—Such a knave! 
Sim.—Such a knave is he. 
[The Varietie (1649), IV, i, p. 57. This is, of course, a parody of Jonson’s well-known 
lines, “Have you seen but a bright lily grow, etc.,” first published in “Underwoods,” 


in Works (1641), though they were quoted by Wittipol in The Devil Is an Ass (1616), 
II, 6. Suckling also has a parody in “A song to a lute,” published in The Last Remains 


(1659).] 
FRANCIS LENTON, 1649 

For when I read thy much renowned Pen, 
My Fancy there finds out another Ben 
In thy brave language judgement, wit, & art, 
Of every piece of thine, in every part: 
Where thy seraphique Sydneyan fire is raised high, 
In Valour, Vertue, Love, and Loyalty. 


[Commendatory verses prefixed to Richard Lovelace’s Lucasta (1649), sig. A1.] 


ROBERT HEATH, 1650 


Yes yes: And let our Ganymede nimbly flie 
And fil us of the same Poetick sherrie 
Ben-Iohnson us’d to quaffe to make him merrie. 


(“A sudden Phansie at Midnight,” in Occasional Poems, p. 13, in Clarastella (1650).} 


ROBERT HEATH, 1650 
To one that asked me why I would write 
an English Epigram after 
B. Johnson. 


How! dost thou ask me why my ventrous pen 
Durst write an English Ep’gram after Ben? 
Oh! after him is manners, though it would 
’Fore him, have writ, if how, it could have told. 


[Epigrams, p. 33, in Clarastella (1650).] 


SAMUEL SHEPPARD, 1651 
EPIG. 27. 
Ben. Johnsons Play, called the silent Woman. 


The reason why this play’s not counted common 
Is, cause it doth present the silent woman. 


[Epigrams, Theological, Philosophical, and Romantic (1651), p. 31.] 
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SAMUEL SHEPPARD, 1651 


Epie. 6. 
To the most excellent Poet, Sir William Davenant. 


What though some shallow Sciolists dare prate, 
And scoffing thee; A pollo nauseate: 

What Venus hath snatch’d from thee, cruelly, 
Minerva, with advantage doth supply: 
Johnson is dead, let Sherly stoope to Fate, 

And thou alone, art Poet Lawreate. 


[Epigrams, Theological, Philosophical, and Romantic (1651), p. 39-] 


SAMUEL SHEPPARD, 1651 

E 
EPIG. 19. FF 
The Poets invitation to Ben Johnsons Ghost to appeare again. 


Reverend shade, 

Since last I made 
Survey of thee, 

Mee thinks I find 

A fresher mind 
To Poesie. 


Most honoured Ben 
Appeare agen, 
That so I may, 
Embrace thy Ghost, 
Although it cost 
My lifes decay. 





(Ef 


Sacred Spirit 

Whose boundlesse merit 
I Adore, 

Upon thy Herse 

I’le drop a Verse 
And no more. 


Thy Lawrell wreath 

Doth lie beneath 
Great Phaebus feet, 

Hee askes of thee 

Which way to be 

A God more great. 


[E; 
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Thou Ben shalt be 
A Saint to me 
Each Verse I make, 
I’le censure it 
By thy great Wit, 
If it partake 


The least of thine, 
I will Divine 
It shall subsist, 
Alas if not 
The same I’le blot, 
"Twil not be mist. 


[Epigrams, Theological, Philosophical, and Romantic (1651), pp. 88-89.] 


SAMUEL SHEPPARD, 1651 


EPIG. 23. 
On excellent strong Beere. 
Had great Johnson had the hap 
To taste of what flowes from this tap, 
Nine muses had no number been 
To contend ’gainst such Hypocrene, 
And he (no doubt) had finish’d well 
His Mortimer, and Issabell. 
[Epigrams, Theological, Philosophical, and Romantic (1651), p. 127.] 


SAMUEL SHEPPARD, 1651 
EPIG. 33. 
Ben Jonson’s due Encomium. 
When he, with Verse to’s pipe appli’d did sing, 
The Rude * Woods listned to his caroling, 
Scillas Doggs bark’d not, the harmonious spheares 
Tooke paines to plant their Soules into their eares, 
More excellent then he, no age e’re saw, 
More sacred, wonderfull, (by Phaebus Law) 
His Verse Divinely fram’d, deserves alone, 
The thrice three Sisters Benediction. 
* His excellent Under-woods. 


[Epigrams, Theological, Philosophical, and Romantic (1651), p. 138.] 
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SAMUEL SHEPPARD, 1651 


Yes Coridon, Ile tell thee then, 

Not long agoe liv’d learned Ben, 

He whose songs, they say, out-vie 

All Greek and Latine Poesie, 

Who chanted on his pipe Divine, 
The overthrow of Cataline, 

Both Kings and Princesses of might, 
To heare his Layes did take delight, 
The Arcadian Shepheards wonder all, 
To heare him sing Sejanus fall, 

O thou renowned Shepheard, we 
Shall ne’re have one againe like thee, 
With him contemporary then, 

(As Naso, and fam’d Maro, when 
Our sole Redeemer took his birth) 
Shakespeare trod on English earth, 
His Muse doth merit more rewards 
Then all the Greek, or Latine Bards, 
What flowd from him, was purely rare, 
As born to blesse the Theater, 

He first refin’d the Commick Lyre, 
His Wit all do, and shall admire, 
The chiefest glory of the Stage, 

Or when he sung of war and Strage, 
Melpomene soon viewd the globe, 
Invelop’d in her sanguine Robe, 

He that his worth would truely sing, 
Must quaffe the whole Pierian spring. 
And now—(be gone ye gastfull feares 
Alas I cannot speak for teares) 

There is a Shepheard cag’d in stone 
Destin’d unto destruction, 

Worthy of all before him were, 
Apollo him doth first preferre, 
Renowned Lawreate be content, 

Thy workes are thine. own Monument. 
A pollo still affords supply, 

For the Castalian Fount’s nere drie, 
Two happy wits, late brightly shone, 
The true sonnes of Hyperion, 
Fletcher, and Beaumont, who so wrot, 
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Iohnsons Fame was soon forgot, 
Shakespeare no glory was alow’d, 
His Sun quite shrunk beneath a Cloud: 
These had been solely of esteem, 
Had not a Sucklin Rivald them. 
[“The Third Pastoral,” in Epigrams, Theological, Philosophical, and Romantic 
(1651), Pp- 249-51-] 
ANONYMOUS, 1652 
For Courtly Phrases and Complements, I wanted none: For, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Ben Johnson can testifie, that I have so overburthened my 
Memory out of their Granaries, that it being too weak to retain them lets 
them often drop here, and there to no purpose. 


[A Hermeticall Banquet (1652), pp. 126-27.] 


THOMAS BERNEY, 1652 


Friend, did my fame and Muse shine forth as bright 
As the renowned Bens, then would that light 
Like th’ hour telling Sun, the Rectifier 
Of Clocks and Watches, shine to the whole quire 
Of common censu’rers, who would each correct 
His peccant humor by my Dialect. 
[Commendatory verses prefixed to Francis Goldsmith’s Sophompaneas, or Ioseph 
(1652), sig. B1’.] 
FRANCIS GOLDSMITH, 1652 
{In the notes to the first act of his translation of Hugo Grotius’ Sophompaneas, or 
loseph, p. 54, Goldsmith quotes eleven lines of Jonson’s translation of Horace, as they 


are found on pp. 13-15 of the translation in the 1640 folio. Goldsmith acknowledges 
the source of the translation by printing “B. Jonson” after the lines.] 


RICHARD BROME, 1653 


Cras. Yes, yes, we must all agree, and be linckt in Covenant together. 


Crac. By Indenture Tripartite, and’t please you, like Subtle, Doll, and 
Face. 


[The City Wit, or, The Woman wears the Breeches, III, i, sig. C7’, in Five New Playes 
(1653).] 
JOHN HARDESTY, 1653 


When this Play came first abroad into the World, it found the appro- 
bation of the most Excellent Persons, and best Masters of this Kind of 
Writing which were in that time, if there were ever better in any time; 
Ben. Johnson being then alive, who gave a Testimonie of this Piece even 
to be Envy’d. 


(“The Publisher to the Reader,” prefixed to Henry Killigrew’s Pallantus and Eudora 
(1653), a second edition of The Conspiracy (1638).] 
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ANONYMOUS, 1655 


But what if Will a censure made-a 
O’ th’ Poets? he but did as Strada. 
So did old Ben, our grand Wits master, 
In this Play called Poetaster. 
The odds is ours, we are the higher, 
We are Knight Lauriat, Ben the Squire. 


[The Incomparable Poem Gondibert, Vindicated From the Wit-Combats of Four 
Esquires (1655), “On the Preface,” p. 6.] 
IMPRINT, 1655 


Printed for John Sweeting at the Angel in Popes-head Alley, and Rob- 
ert Pollard at the Ben Johnson’s Head behind the Exchange. 1655. 


[Thomas Heywood and William Rowley’s Fortune by Land and Sea (1655).] 


IMPRINT, 1655 


Printed for Rob: Pollard at Ben-Jonsons head behinde the Exchange; 
and John Sweeting at the Angel in Popes-head Alley. 1655. 


[Robert Daborne’s The Poor Mans Comfort (1655).] 


IMPRINT, 1655 


Printed by Thomas Harper, and are to be sold by Robert Pollard, 
at his Shop behind the Old Exchange, at the signe of Ben: Jonson. 


MDCLV. 
[Sir Ralph Freeman’s Imperiale (1655).] 


IMPRINT, 1655 


Printed for Rob. Pollard at the Ben. Jonson-head behind the Exchange, 
and John Sweeting at the Angel in Popes-head-Alley. 1655. 


[Anthony Brewer’s The Love-sick King (1655).] 


IMPRINT, 1655 


Printed for Robert Pollard at the Ben Johnson’s Head behind the Ex- 
change, and John Sweeting at the Angel in Popes-head Alley. 1655. 


[William Rider’s The Twins (1655).] 


IMPRINT, 1656 


Printed by J. G. for Robert Pollard, at the Ben-Johnson’s head behind 
the Exchange, and John Sweeting, at the Angel in Popes-head Alley. 1656. 


[(Anonymous,) Choyce Drollery (1656).] 
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ANONYMOUS, 1658 


To his Noblest Friend Mr. Endimion Porter upon 
Verses writ by Ben. Johnson. 


They that give wine to Poets, noble friend, 
Verses receive, they need not verses send; 
Onely your self that all men can out do, 
Did send your Poet wine and verses too. 


The gift was rare, but there’s a better thing, 
You drew it from the bosome of a king; 
For had you from the fountaine drawne a peece, 
Pierced the Star, or squeez’d the golden fleece, 
Or searcht the bowells of the Lyon, nay 
Had you done more, sent a tall shipp a way, 
To Spaine or Greece, and with your mony bought 
The head of all the vintage, and that brought, 
At your owne charge home to his Celler dore, 
You had done much; but this is much much more: 
You brought him sack even from a god like giver, 
Such, and so blest, as it shall last for ever, 
As if the Fates, being pleas’d, would now designe, 
To the immortall Muses pretious wine; 
So that your Poet to the last of dayes, 
Is bound loud Sir, to singe your lasting prayse; 
Thus have you built your self brave Sir, a tombe, 
That neither time nor envie can consume. 
And if you want an Epitaph, you must dye, 
When as Parnassus burns, and Helicon is dry. 


[Poems (1658), pp. 23-24. This miscellaneous collection is often catalogued as John 
Eliot’s, because one poem in the volume is signed by him.] 


ANONYMOUS, 1658 


An Epigram, To his Friend Ben Johnson, upon his 
Libellous Verses against the Lords of the 
Green-Cloath concerning his Sack. 


You swore dear Ben you'ld turn the green cloth blew, 

If your dry Muse might not be bath’d in sack, 

Nay drunk with choller you protested too, 

Their white stains you would smoke till they were black. 
This with those fearless Lords nothing prevailing, 

The Scean you alterd and you smooth’d your pen, 

You left* your bitter and your fruitless rayling, 
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And basely flatter’d e’en the worst of men; 
Then give me leave henceforth good Ben to think, 
You drunkest are when you the most want drink. 


* Misprinted “lest.” 
[Poems (1658), p. 26. On authorship see above.] 


ANONYMOUS, 1658 


To Ben Johnson again, upon his verses dedicated to 
the Earl of Portland, Lord Treasurer. 
Your verses are commended and tis true, 
That they were very good, I mean to you; 
For they return’d you Ben as I was tould, 
A certain sum of forty pound in gold: 
The verses then being rightly understood, 
His Lordship not Ben Johnson made them good. 


[Poems (1658), p. 27. On authorship see above. ] 


ASTON COKAYNE, 1658 


To my noble Friend, Mr. Marmaduke Wivel. 
After so many in the English tongue, 

Whose happy Muses, Epigrams have sung, 

I have too boldly done, and writ in vain 

To get repute by following that strain. 

When I bethink me that great Johnson (he 
Who all the ancient wit of Italy 

And learned Greece (by his industrious Pen) 
Transplanted hath for his own Countreymen, 
And made our English tongue so swell, that now 
We scarce an equal unto it allow) 

Writ Epigrams, I tremble, and (instead 

Of praise) beseech a pardon when I’m read. 


[A Chain of Golden Poems (1658), No. 60, p. 166.] 


ASTON COKAYNE, 1658 


To my especial Friend Mr. Henry Thimbleby. 
Platonick Love must needs a Friendship be, 
Or els Platonick Love’s a Gullery: 

Love is (as Johnson in’s New Inne hath prov’d) 
Desire of union with the belov'd: 

And cannot onely be a gazing at; 

But a strong Appetite t’incorporate. 


[A Chain of Golden Poems (1658), No. 77, p. 175.] 
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ASTON COKAYNE, 1658 


Iohnson, Chapman, and Holland I have seen, 

And with them too should have acquainted been. 
What needs this Catalogue? Th’ are dead and gone; 
And to me you are all of them in one. 


[A Chain of Golden Poems (1658), No. 99, p. 134 (for 234).] 


RICHARD FLECKNOE, 1658 
Of one that imitates the good companion another way. 


He is on, who now the stage is down Acts the Parasites part at Table; 
and since Tailors death, none can play Mosco’ part so well as he. 
[Enigmaticall Characters (1658), p. 10.] 


IMPRINT, 1659 


Printed for R. Pollard, and Tho. Dring, and are to be sold at the Ben 
Johnsons Head, behind the Exchange, and the George in Fleetstreet, 
near Saint Dunstans Church. 1659. 


[John Day’s The Blind-Beggar of Bednal-Green (1659).] 


EDMUND GAYTON, 1659 
Of Drinks, and first of Wine 
Whilest I do write thy profits, and the good 
Thou dost confer (plump Grapes most noble blood) 


I neither have nor call for helps from thee, 
Thou voucht infuser of high Poetry; 

It is enough for those who write thy praise, 

Such as my Father Ben, whose head with bayes, 
Scarce yet inherited, thou justly crown’ dst, 

To be Silenus like, well souc’d and plounc’d 

In essences of Sack, whence spirits follow, 
Richer and higher than his own A pollo. 

Let those thy brave and warm contagions boast, 
Who do recite to th’ profit of their hoast 

And club-delight, whate’re th’ hesternall fire, 
(Not at next meeting quencht) did fore-inspire: 
A long forgetfulnesse hath seiz’d my soul, 

Nor have I felt thy flames since Henham Bow]; 
The cooler Hypocrene is spurn enough, 

And the cleer liquor headed from the hoof 

Of the wing’d Courser, serves for such poor stuff, 
As humbly now comes forth his Muses Cell, 

Is sutable, and hath its name from Well. 


[The Art of Longevity (1659), chap. 6, p. 14.] 
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EDMUND GAYTON, 1659 


Of Ale 
Dr{i]nk famous, infamous, prais’d and disprais’d, 
From stygian lakes, that’s muddy harbours rais’d 
From common shores and father Ben’s adventures, 
How dar’st thou boiled bog or muzzles enter? 
[The Art of Longevity (1659), chap. 8, p. 19.] 


HENRY BOLD, 1659 


To W. M. Esq; I being in a Course of Physick 
and newly recoverd of a Squinancy, February, 
1659. 
For Burr of Ear, and Burr in Throat, 
Tis better with me, then ith’ Moat- 
Ed-Chamber, when for fear of Squincy. 
Toung was worm’d, and Woolsie Lincy, 
Hooded Head like Hawke with Muzzle, 
(A Sight, would put one, to the Puzzle) 
Not unlike Ben. Johnsons Morose, 
That was wrapt and wrapt before us. 
[Poems (1664), p. 149.] 
E. M., 1662 
Ben’s Auditours were once in such a mood, 
That he was forc’t to swear his Play was good; 
Thy Play then his, doth far more currant go, 
For without swearing, wee’l beleeve thine so. 
[Commendatory verses prefixed to Robert Neville’s The Poor Scholar (1662), sig. A2.] 


JAMES HOWELL, 1663 


Vpon a Rare and Recent Persian TRAGY- 
HISTORY. 1655. 


Nor is it Europe onely that doth breed 
Such Monsters, but the Asian Regions feed 
As bad; witness this Persian Tragedy, 
Compil’d with so much Art and Energy: 
As if the Soul of Ben, of Pond’rous Ben, 
Did move in you, and guide both Brain and Pen: 
You make the Actors with such passion speak, 
As if the very Lines with Blood did reak. 
[Poems (1663), sig. D2’. Obviously the tragihistory was Robert Baron’s Mirza, the 


second edition of which was published in 1655. There are a dozen evidences of the com- 
mendatory relations between Howell and Baron.] 
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HENRY BOLD, 1664 


To R. B. Esq; having Read his Mirza. 


Thy scene was Persia, but too like our own, 

Only our Soffie has not got the Crown, 

Me-thinks it so concernes us, as it were 

A Romance there, but a true story here. 

Had Johnson liv’d t’have seen this work h’ad sed 
Th’adst been his bravest Boy! strok’t thee oth’ head 
Given thee his blessing in a bowle of Wine 

Made thee’s Administrator, or Assign. 

But father Ben. I think was too much Poet, 

’ To have much wealth (one need not care who owe it) 
Besides had Elder Sons, yet, where there’s merit, 
Or custom, Yonger brothers oft inherit. 

What though of’s Gold th’ast got the Devil a bit, 
I’m* sure th’art heir apparent to his Wit 
Which thou hast in that vigour, and high shine 
As when he wrote his Strenuous Cateline. 
Hence be’t observ'd ’mongst our Chronologers, 
Since Johnson inspir’d Baron—Years. 
You are so much each other (no dispraise) 
Robin and Ben. are now synonoma’s 
Nor can time blast a Wit: thine’s ripe as His 
That Age, a Johnson crown’d, a Baron this. 


* Misprinted “I’ne.” 
[Poems (1664), pp. 196-97.] 


THOMAS JORDAN, ca. 1665 


I am not so extravagant as once a presented Poetaster (in a good Com- 
edy) said, Who loves not Verse is damn’d: nor so rapt with a vain-glorious 
humour and self-admiration as old Ben was when he made this Distick, 
the Theam being Poets. 


When God begins to do some exc’lent thing, 
He makes a Poet or, at least, a King. 


[The address, “To all Noble, Learned, and Ingenious Lovers, of Poets, and Poetry,” 
prefixed to A Nursery of Novelties (n.d.), sig. A4.] 
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THOMAS JORDAN, ca. 1665 


The Players Petition to the Long Parliament, 
after being long Silenc’d, that they 
might Play again, 1642. 


We will not dare at your strange Votes to jeer, 
Or personate King Pym with his State fleire: 
Aspiring Cataline shall be forgot, 

Bloody Sejanus, or who ere could plot 
Confusion ’gainst a State. 


[A Nursery of Novelties (n.d.), p. 79.] 


MATTHEW STEVENSON, 1665 


I come not here to beg approbation; for those I writ it for, like it, and 
that’s enough. Every Reader is not a competent Judge of Poesie, my 
Judges are in the following Pages, who are not afraid to call it good, and 
subscribe to it: I am for multitudes, Vnus mihi pro populo. If thou be’st 
of those Geese that hiss’d at Johnsons works, let mine alone, lest thou 
show thy self as much a fool in buying, as I in composing it. 


[The address to the “Reader,” prefixed to Poems (1665), sig. A4" *".] 


E. BOSTOCKE, 1665, 


es * © & Ss and I come 
Amongst my Friends, to fill a vacant Room. 


But pray below, above, I fear the Air 

Suits not the Climate of my Hemisphere. 
Scoggin and Ben late in conjunction met, 

Such strange effects have wrought upon thy Pate. 
Makes me afraid near that hot seat to sit. 

Lest I be Carbonado’d by thy Wit. 


[Commendatory verses prefixed to Matthew Stevenson’s Poems (1665).] 


THOMAS JORDAN, 166-? 


An Acrostical Encomium, Composed on... 
Sir FRANCIS ENGLEFIELD ... 
very favour in your Gifts or Letters, 
eaves the Receiver bound in Golden Fetters: 
on, Johnson, Fletcher, and (your name-sake) Francis 
eaumont in you might find new Theams for Fancies. 
[Jewels of Ingenuity, Set in a Coronet of Poetry (n.d.).] 
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THOMAS JORDAN, 166-? 


On Ben Johnson and a Country man. 


Ben. Johnson in a Tavern once began 

Rudely to talk to a plain Country man. 

And thus it was, Thou dull laborious Moyle 
That I beleeve wert made for nought but toyle; 
For every Acre of thy Land I have 

Twenty of wit: Such Acres Sir, are brave, 
Replyed the Country man: What great Mistakers 
Have we been of your wealth, Mr. Wise Acres. 


[Jewels of Ingenuity, Set in a Coronet of Poetry (n.d.).] 


JOHN DENHAM, 1668 


Going this last Summer to visit the Wells, I took an occasion (by the 
way) to wait upon an Ancient and Honourable Friend of mine, whom 
I found diverting his (then solitary) retirement with the Latin Original 
of this Translation, which (being out of Print) I had never seen before: 
when I looked upon it, I saw that it had formerly passed through two 
Learned hands, not without approbation; which were Ben Johnson, and 
Sir Kenelme Digby; but I found it, (where I shall never find my self) in 
the service of a better Master, the Earl of Bristol. 


[Poems and Translations (1668),-preface to a translation from the Latin of Mancini, 
P- 145-] 
JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


For two Actions equally labour’d and driven on by the Writer, would 
destroy the unity of the Poem; it would be no longer one Play, but two: 
not but that there may be many actions in a Play, as Ben. Johnson has 
observ’d in his discoveries; but they must be all subservient to the great 
one, which our language happily expresses in the name of under-plots. 


[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), p. g (1st ed., 1668).] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


Next, for the Plot, . . . it has already been judiciously observ’d by a late 
Writer, that in their [Greek and Roman] Tragedies it was only some Tale 
deriv’d from Thebes or Troy, or at least some thing that happen’d in 
those two Ages; which was worn so thred bare by the Pens of all the 
Epique Poets, and even by Tradition it self of the Talkative Greeklings 
(as Ben. Johnson calls them) that before it came upon the Stage, it was 
already known to all the Audience. 


[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), p. 12 (1st ed., 1668).] 
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JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


That is, those actions which by reason of their cruelty will cause aver- 
sion in us, or by reason of their impossibility unbelief, ought either 
wholly to be avoided by a Poet, or only deliver’d by narration. To which, 
we may have leave to add such as to avoid tumult, (as was before hinted) 
or to reduce the Plot into a more reasonable compass of time, or for de- 
fect of Beauty in them, are rather to be related than presented to the Eye. 
Examples of all these kinds are frequent, not only among all the An- 
cients, but in the best receiv’d of our English Poets. We find Ben. John- 
son using them in his Magnetick Lady, where one comes out from 
Dinner, and relates the quarrels and disorders of it to save the undecent 
appearance of them on the Stage, and to abreviate the Story: and this in 
express imitation of Terence, who had done the same before him in his 
Eunuch, where Pythias makes the like relation of what had happen’d 
within at the Soldiers entertainment. The relations likewise of Sejanus’ 
death, and the prodigies before it are remarkable; the one of which was 
hid from sight to avoid the horrour and tumult of the representation; 
the other to shun the introducing of things impossible to be believ’d. 


[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), pp. 24-25 (1st ed., 1668).] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


Corneille himself, their Arch-Poet, what has he produc’d except the 
Lier, and you know how it was cry’d up in France; but when it came upon 
the English Stage, though well translated, and that part of Dorant acted 
to so much advantage as I am confident it never receiv’d in its own Coun- 
try, the most favourable to it would not put it in competition with many 
of Fletchers or Ben. Johnsons. 


[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), p. 27 (ist ed., 1668).] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


"Tis evident that the more the persons are, the greater will be the 
variety of the Plot. If then the parts are manag’d so regularly that the 
beauty of the whole be kept intire, and that the variety become not a 
perplex’d and confus’d mass of accidents, you will find it infinitely pleas- 
ing to be led in a labyrinth of design, where you see some of your way be- 
fore you, yet discern not the end till you arrive at it. And that all this is 
practicable, I can produce for examples many of our English Plays: as 
the Maids Tragedy, the Alchymist, the Silent Woman; I was going to 
have named the Fox, but that the unity of design seems not exactly ob- 
serv’d in it; for there appear two actions in the Play; the first naturally 
ending with the fourth Act; the second forc’d from it in the fifth: which 
yet is the less to be condemn’d in him, because the disguise of Volpone, 
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though it suited not with his character as a crafty or covetous person, 
agreed well enough with that of a voluptuary: and by it the Poet gain’d 
the end at which he aym’d, the punishment of Vice, and the reward of 
Virtue, both which that disguise produc’d. So that to judge equally of it, 
it was an excellent fifth Act, but not so naturally proceeding from the 
former. 


[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), pp. 29-30 (1st ed., 1668).] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


We have borrowed nothing from them [the French]; our Plots are 
weav'd in English Looms: we endeavour therein to follow the variety 
and greatness of characters which are deriv’d to us from Shakespeare and 
Fletcher: the copiousness and well-knitting of the intrigues we have from 
Johnson, and for the Verse it self we have English Presidents of elder date 
than any of Corneilles’s Plays: (not to name our old Comedies before 
Shakespeare, which were all writ in verse of six feet, or Alexandrin’, such 
as the French now use) I can shew in Shakespeare, many Scenes of rhyme 
together, and the like in Ben. Johnsons Tragedies: In Catiline and 
Sejanus sometimes thirty or forty lines; I mean besides the Chorus, or the 
Monologues, which by the way, shew’d Ben. no enemy to this way of writ- 
ing, especially if you read his Sad Shepherd, which goes sometimes on 
rhyme, sometimes on blank Verse, like an Horse who eases himself on 
Trot and Amble. You find him likewise commending Fletcher’s Pastoral 
of the Faithful Shepherdess; which is for the most part Rhyme, though 
not refin’d to that purity to which it hath since been brought: And these 
examples are enough to clear us from a servile imitation of the French. 


[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), pp. 32-33 (1st ed., 1668).] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


... in most of the irregular Plays of Shakespeare or Fletcher, (for Ben. 
Johnson’s are for the most part regular) there is a more masculine fancy 
and greater spirit in the writing, than there is in any of the French. 


[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), p. 33 (1st ed., 1668).] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


... 1 confess I have a joynt quarrel to you both, because you have con- 
cluded, without any reason given for it, that Rhyme is proper for the 
Stage. I will not dispute how ancient it hath been among us to write this 
way; perhaps our Ancestours knew no better till Shakespeare’ time. I 
will grant it was not altogether left by him, and that Fletcher and Ben. 
Johnson us’d it frequently in their Pastorals, and sometimes in other 
Plays ... I have therefore only to affirm, that it is not allowable in serious 
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Plays ... To prove this, I might satisfie my self to tell you, how much in 
vain it is for you to strive against the stream of the peoples inclination; 
the greatest part of which are prepossess’d so much with those excellent 
Plays of Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Ben. Johnson, (which have been writ- 
ten out of Rhyme) that except you could bring them such as were written 
better in it, and those too by persons of equal reputation with them, it 
will be impossible for you to gain your cause with them, who will still 
be judges. 
[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), p. 40 (1st ed., 1668).] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


In our own language we see Ben. Johnson confining himself to what 
ought to be said, even in the liberty of blank Verse; and yet Corneile, 
the most judicious of the French Poets, is still varying the same sense an 
hundred ways, and dwelling eternally on the same subject, though con- 
fin’d by Rhyme. 


[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), p. 42 (1st ed., 1668).] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


This way of writing in Verse, they have only left free to us; our age is 
arriv’d to a perfection in it, which they never knew; and which (if we 
may guess by what of theirs we have seen in Verse (as the Faithful Shep- 
herdess, and Sad Shepherd:) ’tis probable they never could have reach’d. 


[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), p. 46 (1st ed., 1668).] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1668 


Ovid whom you accuse for luxuriancy in Verse, had perhaps been far- 
ther guilty of it had he writ in Prose. And for your instance of Ben. 
Johnson, who you say, writ exactly without the help of Rhyme; you are 
to remember ’tis only an aid to a luxuriant Fancy, which his was not: 
As he did not want imagination, so none ever said he had much to spare. 
Neither was verse then refin’d so much to be an help to that Age as it 
is to ours. 


[Of Dramatick Poesie (1684), pp. 50-51 (1st ed., 1668).] 


THOMAS SHADWELL, 1668 


Sir Pos. Hear it you Rascals, I’le rout an Army with my single valour: 
I'le burn a whole fleet at three Leagues distance; I’le make ships go all 
over the world without sayles: I’le plow up rocks steep as the Alps in 
dust, and lave the Tyrrhene Waters into Clouds (as my friend Cateline 
sayes.) 
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Ninn. P’sh[a]w! you! I’le pluck bright honour from the pale fac’d 
Moon (as my friend Hot-spur sayes) what do you talk of that? 


[The Sullen Lovers (1668), Act V, p. 80.] 


THOMAS SHADWELL, 1669 


I have endeavour’d to carry on these few Humors, which were but 
begun by him [the author of the play on which this one was based]; and 
(to satisfie the Concupiscence as Mr. Johnson call’s it, of Jigge and Song) 
I designed as fit occasions for them as I could, there being in the former 
Play but one short Song which is the last but one. 


[The Royal Shepherdess (166g), “The Epistle to the Reader,” sig. A2’.] 


EDWARD HOWARD, 1671 


... besides a Satyr cannot be poetically expressed but it must be highly 
Hyperbolical, as may be seen in those of Juvenals, as also in most of the 
comedies of Ben Jhonson in which are very many characters of no being 
amongst men, as in his Devils an Ass, Cinthio’s Revels, and others; nay in 
his more exact one of the silent Woman, I doubt not to affirm that there 
was never such a man as Morose who convers’d by a whisper through a 
Trunk, but the Poets authority in that case is sufficient for what is not 
probable, because it was an extravagancy well applyed to the humour of 
such a person, which is sufficient to direct us that things may be allow’d 
in a Poetical sence which are'not naturally so. 


[Preface to The Six days Adventure, or The New Utopia (1671), sig. Aq**’.] 


EDWARD RAVENSCROFT, 1671 


How happy, Sir, was the last age 
When learned Johnson rul’d the Stage 
That strict observer of mankind. 
Men were the Books he read, and he 
Made the whole town his Librarie; 
Theatres were then the Schools 
Of good morality, where Knaves and Fools 
Their follies saw, and vices acted so, 
Shame, those made honester, these, wiser grow. 
In every Scene he writ we find 
With Pleasure Profit joyn’d, 
And every Comedie 
He did intend 
An Errata Page should be, 
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To show men faults and teach ’em how to mend. 


Great Ben thought it enough to swear 
That his were good 
Believe me so they are, 
Could we but find a man had as much wit 
To read and judg of them as he that writ. 


[Commendatory verses prefixed to Edward Howard’s The Six days Adventure, or 
The New Utopia (1671), sig. a4"*".] 


APHRA BEHN, 1671 


Beyond the merit of the Age 
You have adorn’d the Stage 
So from rude farce to Comick order brought 
Each action and each thought 
To so sublime a Method as yet none 
But mighty Ben alone 
Durst ere compare, and he at distance too; 
Were he alive, he would resign to you 
Thou hast outdone even what He writ, 
In this last great Example of thy wit. 
Thy Solymour does his Morose destroy, 
And thy Black Page undoes his Barbers Boy: 
His whole College of Ladies must retire 
Whilst we thy braver Heroins do admire. 


The Modern Poets have with like success 
Quitted the Stage, and salli’d from the Press. 
Great Johnson scarce a Play brought forth 
But Monster-like it frighted at its birth; 
Yet he continu’d still to write 
And still his Satyre did more sharply bite 
He writ though certain of his doom 
(Knowing his Power in Comedy) 
To please a wiser Age to come; 
And though he weapons wore to justifie 
The reason of his Pen; he could not bring 
Dull souls to sence by Satyre nor by Cudgelling. 


[Commendatory verses prefixed to Edward Howard's The Six days Adventure, or The 
New Utopia (1671), sig. a2"*’.] 
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SAMUEL CLYAT, 1671 


8. 


Unwearied Ben in the ungrateful Age 
Propt up the stooping ruins of the Stage; 
He bravely finish’d what he knew was good 
Scorning the envy of the multitude; 
Rebuk’d, and then sustain’d with patience 
The poor and rude 
Revilings of the Croud, 
And whipt the foolish world at last to sence. 


9. 
Cease not to do undauntedly the same 
And you’l succeed that great man in his fame. 
Bea[u]mont and witty Fletcher then as due 
Will yield their Antient glories up to you. 
Go on, your help you may too long defer 
And then this Age must give to you 
What that to Ben did owe; 
And call you the supporter of the sinking Theater. 


{Commendatory verses prefixed to Edward Howard’s The Six days Adventure, or The 
New Utopia (1671), sig. b1”.] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1671 


I am oblig’d my Lord, to return you not only my own acknowledge- 
ments; but to thank you in the name of former Poets, The manes of 
Johnson and D’avenant seem to require it from me, that those favours 
which you plac’d on them, and which they wanted opportunity to own 
in publick, yet might not be lost to the knowledge of Posterity, with a 
forgetfulness unbecoming of the Muses, who are the Daughters of Mem- 
ory. And give me leave, my Lord, to avow so much of vanity, as to say, 
lam proud to be their Remembrancer: for, by relating how gracious you 
have been to them, and are to me, I, in some measure, joyn my name 
with theirs: and the continu’d descent of your favors to me is the best 
Title which I can plead for my succession. 


[Dedication to the Duke of Newcastle, prefixed to An Evening’s Love (1671), sig. A3’.] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1671 


And some perhaps, wou’d be apt to say of Johnson, as it was said of 
Demosthenes; Non displicuisse illi jocos, sed non contigisse, I will not 
deny but that I approve most the mixt way of Comedy; that which is 
neither all Wit, nor all Humour, but the result of both. Neither so little 
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of Humor as Fletcher shews, nor so little of Love and Wit, as Johnson. 
Neither all cheat, with which the best Plays of the one are fill’d, nor all 
adventure, which is the common practice of the other. I would have the 
characters well chosen, and kept distant from interfaring with each other; 
which is more than Fletcher or Shakespear did: but I would have more 
of the Urbana, venusta, salsa, faceta and the rest which Quintilian reck- 
ons up as the ornaments of Wit; and these are extremely wanting in 
Ben. Johnson. 


[Preface to An Evening’s Love (1671), sig. B1’.] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1671 


A witty Coward, and a witty Brave must speak differently. Falstaffe 
and the Lyar, speak not like Don John in the Chances, and Valentine in 
Wit without Money, and Johnson’s Truwit in the Silent Woman, is a 
Character different from all of them. Yet it appears that this one charac- 
ter of Wit was more difficult to the Author, than all his images of Humor 
in the Play: For those he could describe and manage from his observation 
of Men; this he has taken, at least a part of it, from Books: witness the 
Speeches in the First Act, translated verbatim out of Ovid de Arte 
Amandi. To omit what afterwards he borrowed from the sixth Satyre 
of Juvenal against Women. 


[Preface to An Evening’s Love (1671), sig. B2.] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1671 


"Tis charg’d upon me that I make debauch’d persons (such as they say 
my Astrologer and Gamester are) my Protagonists, or the chief persons 
of the Drama; and that I make them happy in the conclusion of my Play; 
against the Law of Comedy, which is to reward Virtue, and punish Vice. 
I answer first, that I know no such Law to have been constantly observ’d 
in Comedy, either by the antient or Modern Poets ... Ben. Johnson him- 
self, after whom I may be proud to erre, has given me more than once 
the example of it. That in the Alchimist is notorious, where Face, after 
having contriv’d & carried on the great cozenage of the Play, and con- 
tinued in it, without repentance, to the last, is not only forgiven by his 
Master, but inrich’d by his consent, with the spoils of those whom he 
had cheated. And, which is more, his Master himself, a grave man, and a 
Widower, is introduc’d taking his Man’s counsel, debauching the Widow 
first, in hope to marry her afterward. In the Silent Woman, Dauphine 
(who with the other two Gentlemen, is of the same Character with my 
Celadon in the Maiden Queen, and with Wildblood in this) professes 
himself in love with all the Collegiate Ladies: and they likewise are all 
of the same character with each other, excepting only Madam Otter, who 
has something singular:) yet this naughty Dauphine, is crown’d in the 
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end with the possession of his Vncles Estate, and with the hopes of en- 
joying all his Mistresses. And his friend Mr. Truwit (the best Character 
of a Gentleman which Ben. Johnson ever made) is not asham’d to pimp 
for him. 


[Preface to An Evening’s Love (1671), sig. B2*.] 


THOMAS SHADWELL, 1671 


If this argument (that the Enemies of Humor use) be meant in this 
sense, that a Poet, in the writing of a Fools Character, needs but have a 
Man sit to him, and have his Words and Actions taken; in this case there 
is no need of Wit. But ’tis most certain that if we should do so, no one 
Fool (though the best about the Town) could appear pleasantly upon 
the Stage, he would be there too dull a Fool, and must be helped out 
with a great deal of Wit in the Author. I scruple not to call it so, First, 
because ’tis not your down-right Fool that is a fit Character for a Play, 
but like Sir John Dawe and Sir Amorous la Foole, your witty, brisk, airy 
Fops that are Entreprennants. 


[Preface to The Humorists (2d ed., 1691), sig. Bg (ast ed., 1671).] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1672 


But Almanzor is tax’d with changing sides: And what tye has he on 
him to the contrary? he is not born their Subject whom he serves: and 
he is injur’d by them to a very high degree. he threatens them, and speaks 
insolently of Sovereign Power: but so do Achilles and Rinaldo; who were 
Subjects and Soldiers to Agamemnon and Godfrey of Bulloign. he talks 
extravagantly in his Passion: but, if I would take the pains to quote an 
hundred passages of Ben. Johnson’s Cethegus, I could easily shew you 
that the Rhodomontades of Almanzor are neither so irrational as his, 
nor so impossible to be put in execution. for Cethegus threatens to de- 
stroy Nature, and to raise a new one out of it: to kill all the Senate for 
his part of the action; to look Cato dead; and a thousand other things 
as extravagant, he sayes, but performs not one Action in the Play. 


[Of Heroique Playes,” prefixed to The Conquest of Granada, Part I (1673), sig. b2.] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1672 


Catiline sayes of Cethegus, that for his sake he would 
Go on upon the Gods; kiss Lightning, wrest 
The Engine from the Cyclops, and give fire 
At face of a full clowd, and stand his ire. 


To go on upon, is onely to go on twice. to give fire at face of a full cloud, 
was not understood in his own time: (and stand his ire) besides the anti- 
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quated word ire there is the Article His, which makes false construction: 
and Giving fire at the face of a cloud, is a perfect image of shooting, how- 
ever it came to be known in those daies to Catiline. 





others there are 
Whom Envy to the State draws and pulls on, 
For Contumelies receiv’d; and such are sure ones. 


Ones in the plural Number: but that is frequent with him; for he sayes, 
not long after. 

Caesar and Crassus; if they be ill men, 

Are Mighty ones. 

Such Men they do not succour more the cause, &c. 


They redundant. 


Though Heav’n should speak with all his wrath at once; 
We should stand upright and unfear d. 


His is ill Syntax with Heaven: and by Unfear’d he means Unaffraid. 
words of a quite contrary signification. 


The Ports are open, 


He perpetually uses Ports for Gates: which is an affected error in him, 
to introduce Latine by the loss of the English Idiom: as in the Transla- 
tion of Tully’s Speeches he usually does. 

Well placing of Words for the sweetness of pronunciation was not 
known till Mr. Waller introduc’d it: and therefore ’tis not to be wonder’d 
if Ben. Johnson has many such lines as these 


But being bred up in his father’s needy fortunes, Brought up in’ sisters 
Prostitution, &c. 


But meaness of expression one would think not to be his error in a 
Tragedy, which ought to be more high and sounding than any other kind 
of Poetry. and yet amongst many others in Catiline I find these four lines 


together: So Asia, thou art cruelly even 


With us, for all the blows thee given: 
When we, whose Vertues conquer’d thee, 
Thus, by thy Vices, ruin’d be. 

Be there is false English, for are: though the Rhyme hides it. 


[Defence of the Epilogue,” appended to The Conquest of Granada, Part II (1672), 
pp. 166-67.] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1672 


I think few of our present Writers would have left behind them such 
a line as this, 


Contain your Spirit in more stricter bounds. 
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But that gross way of two Comparatives was then, ordinary: and there- 
fore more pardonable in Johnson. 
(“Defence of the Epilogue,” appended to The Conquest of Granada, Part II (1672), 
p. 168.] 
JOHN DRYDEN, 1672 


By this graffing, as I may call it, on old words, has our Tongue been 
Beautified by the three fore-mention’d Poets, Shakespear, Fletcher and 
Johnson: whose Excellencies I can never enough admire. and in this, they 
have been follow’d especially by Sir John Suckling and Mr. Waller, who 
refin’d upon them. neither have they, who now succeed them, been want- 
ing in their endeavours to adorn our Mother Tongue: but it is not so law- 
ful for me-to praise my living Contemporaries, as to admire my dead 
Predecessors. 

(“Defence of the Epilogue,” appended to The Conquest of Granada, Part II (1672), 
P- 169.] 

JOHN DRYDEN, 1672 

Asper, in which Character he personates himself, (and he neither was, 
nor thought himself a fool.) exclaiming against the ignorant Judges of 
the Age, speaks thus. 

How monstrous and detested is’t, to see 
A fellow, that has neither Art nor Brain, 
Sit like an Aristarchus, or Stark-Ass, 
Taking Mens Lines, with a Tobacco-Face, 
In Snuffe, &c. 


And presently after 


I mar'le whose wit ’twas to put a Prologue in yond Sackbut’s mouth? 
they might well think he would be out of Tune, and yet you’d play upon 
him too. Will you have another of the same stamp? 


O,I cannot abide these limbs of Sattin, or rather Satan. 


But, it may be you will object that this was Asper, Macilente, or, Carlo 
Buffone: you shall, therefore, hear him speak in his own person: and, 
that, in the two last lines, or sting of an Epigram; ’tis Inscrib’d to Fine 
Grand: who, he says, was indebted to him for many things, which he 
reckons there: and concludes thus; 

Forty things more, dear Grand, which you know true, 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I’le pay you. 

This was then the mode of wit, the vice of the Age and not Ben. John- 
son’s. for you see, a little before him, that admirable wit, Sir Philip 
Sidney, perpetually playing with his words. 


[Defence of the Epilogue,” appended to The Conquest of Granada, Part II (1672), 
p. 171.) 
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JOHN DRYDEN, 1672 


That the wit of this Age is much more Courtly, may easily be prov’d 
by viewing the Characters of Gentlemen which were written in the last. 
First, for Jonson, True-Wit in the Silent Woman, was his Master-piece. 
and True-wit was a Scholar-like kind of man, a Gentleman with an allay 
of Pedantry: a man who seems mortifi'd to the world, by much reading. 
The best of his discourse, is drawn, not from the knowledge of the Town, 
but Books. and, in short, he would be a fine Gentleman, in an University. 


[Defence of the Epilogue,” appended to The Conquest of Granada, Part II (1672), 
p- 172.] 
JOHN DRYDEN, 1672 
I cannot find that any of them were conversant in Courts, except Ben. 
Jonson: and his genius lay not so much that way, as to make an improve- 
ment by it. greatness was not, then, so easy of access, nor conversation so 
free as now it is. 
[Defence of the Epilogue,” appended to The Conquest of Granada, Part II (1672), 
P- 173:] 
WILLIAM WYCHERLEY, 1675, 
The late so bafled Scribler of this day, 
Though he stands trembling, bids me boldly say, 
What we before most Playes are us’d to do, 
For Poets out of fear, first draw on you; 
In a fierce Prologue, the still Pit defie, 
And e’re you speak, like Castril, give the lye. 
[Prologue to The Country Wife (1683; ist ed., 1675).] 


THOMAS SHADWELL, 1676 


Sir Sam. ...Ha! what’s here, a Rope? I am deliver’d as Rabby Busie 
was by Miracle. I'll slide down from the window into the garden. 
[The Virtuoso (1676), Act IV, p. 65. Sir Samuel refers to the end of scene vi of Act IV 
in Bartholomew Fair.] 
ROBERT GOULD?, 1676 


Vpon Ben. Johnson’s Picture. 
Thus look’d, the Guide, and Raiser of the stage, 
Whon, first the Age saw Great, then he the Age; 
Johnson: in whom, those distant Parts (ne’r great 
But when divided) Judgment and Fancy met. 
All was not Rapture; Nor (to shun that) Supine, 
(Like their dull works who put their Prose in Rime) 
But a just, Equal Heat, Each part inform’d 
Which, both at once, Beauty and strength adornd. 
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Thy plaies were not only ith’ Action seen, 
As when St. George, and Dragon Both, came in; 
And good Sr. Lancelot with his trenchard Blade, 
Broke the Gyants Head in earnest, and made 
The Boyes, and (wiser than the Boyes) the Men, 
Laugh, and cry out, Let’s ha’ that Jest agen! 
No; by itself, we could approve thy play, 
Though Bevis and the Champions were away. 
No General Muster came upon thy stage, 
No Piques, nor Errant Prentises did rage; 
No Batteries were made, nor did the Drum 
With direful Noise, Summon the Tyring Room, 
*Twas Peace in thy time Ben! Some Messenger 
Brought in th’ Event, but carried off the War. 
Thou ne’r such Tragique words, or sense, didst choose 
Which did the People, and thy self amuse; 
No Caytiff vile was plung’d in speckling Troubles 
Of Sinking Grief, rowld up in sevenfold Doubles 
Of plagues unvanquishable: Though thy Muse flew high 
And lessen’d to the City, some might descry, 
Thou, didst not alter Nature; Things came in 
Such as th’ are Born, no Outrage wrong’d the scene: 
No Ship was cast away in Open Field; 
Nor fort, in Person, did come in, and yield; 
Nor was'’t all One to thee, which crost the Seas, 
The sad Ambassadour, or Tripoles; 
Things had their just proportion, Colour, Light, 
Nature ne’r fell, nor Reason, both kept their Fight.* 
The Poets Fictions, though [thou] didst resign 
To Boyes, and Pedants; Thou didst not vex Each line 
With Harpyes, Gorgons, Hydra’s, Bears, and Goddesses, 
Beyond Tim Corgats works; or Homer's Odysses; 
Such Antique draughts ne’r Issued from thy Pen, 
Thou turndst the Centaurs Out, and brought’st in Men. 
But he was slow, and heavy, a year scarce brings 
One play forth! Fools! The wary growth of things 
Precludes to their Continuance; delays 
Crown Poems, the price, and emblem of the Bays: 
Plants that live Ages, creep slowly from the Earth; 
They came forth late, and Aged in the Birth; 
So steddy, careful, and (So) slow, grew thine, 
Perfect, Full-tim’d, and truly Masculine; 
Born to Posterity, and the long stay 
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Of Ages; such, as shall ne’r decay 
Till time fall with e’m, till the Muses grace 
Prin’s Poems, Or nice Ladyes court thy Face. 


* A former reader of the passage has changed “Fight” to “Right.” 
[Ludus Scacchiae: A Satyr against Unjust Wars (1676), pp. 22-23.] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1677 


And Poets may be allow’d the like liberty, for describing things which 
really exist not, if they are founded on popular belief: of this nature are 
Fairies, Pigmies, and the extraordinary effects of Magick: for ’tis still 
an imitation, though of other mens fancies: and thus are Shakespeare’ 
Tempest, his Midsummer nights Dream, and Ben. Johnson’s Masque of 
Witches to be defended. 


[Preface to The State of Innocence, and Fall of Man (1677), sig. c1.] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1677 


Poetique Licence I take to be the Liberty, which Poets have assum’d to 
themselves in all ages, of speaking things in Verse, which are beyond the 
severity of Prose. ... This is that Birthright which is deriv’d to us from 
our great Forefathers, even from Homer down to Ben. and they who 
would deny it to us, have, in plain terms, the Foxes quarrel to the Grapes; 
they cannot reach it. 


[Preface to The State of Innocence, and Fall of Man (1677), sigs. c1’-c2.] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1678 


In my Stile I have profess’d to imitate the Divine Shakespeare; ... 
Words and Phrases must of necessity receive a change in succeeding Ages: 
but ’tis almost a Miracle that much of his Language remains so pure; 
and that he who began Dramatique Poetry amongst us, untaught by any, 
and, as Ben Johnson tells us, without Learning, should by the force of 
his own Genius perform so much, that in a manner he has left no praise 
for any who come after him. 


[Preface to All for Love (1678), sig. b4’.] 


EDWARD SHERBURNE, 1679 


Horace (de Art. Poet.) has drawn his Picture to the Life in these Verses. 
Scriptor honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 
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Which Ben. Johnson hath thus Copied. 
——— If again 
Honour’d Achilles chance by thee be seiz’d, 
Keep him still active, angry, unappeas’d; 
Sharp and contemning Laws, which at him aim, 
And daring any thing by Arms to claim. 


[Troades ... by ... Seneca (1679), p. 32, n. 1.] 


Ww. R., 1682 


His Ears, and Shoulders kiss’d, his Waste did shun 
All Smiles b’ing swoln beyond Ben-John-Sons Tun. 


[The Christmas Ordinary (1682), sc. vii, p. 13.] 


THOMAS SHADWELL, 1682 


For my part, I am (as it is said of Surly in the Alchymist) somewhat 
costive of belief. The evidences I have represented are natural, viz. slight, 
and frivolous, such as poor old Women were wont to be hang’d upon. 


[The Lancashire Witches (1682), “To the Reader,” sig. Ag.] 
THOMAS SHADWELL, 1682 


See the renown’d Johnson in the last Scene of the second Act of his 
sad Shepherd. 


[The Lancashire Witches (1682), p. 44, n. £.] 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1685 


...as Ben. Johnson tells us in che Alchymist, when Projection had 
fail’d, and the Glasses were all broken, there was enough however in 
the Bottoms of them to cure the Itch. 


[Preface to Albion and Albanius (1685), sig. b1.] 


GERARD LANGBAINE, 1688 


The first Catalogue that was printed of any worth, was that Collected 
by Kirkman, a London Bookseller, whose chief dealing was in Plays; 
which was published 1677, at the end of Nicomede, a Tragi-comedy, 
Translated from the French of Monsieur Corneille. This Catalogue was 
printed Alphabetically, as to the Names of the Plays, but promiscuously 
as to those of the Authors, (Shakspeare, Fletcher, Johnson, and some 
others of the most voluminous Authors excepted). 


[Preface to Momus Triumphans (1688), sig. A3.] 
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GERARD LANGBAINE, 1688 


But at the same time I cannot but blame him [Dryden] for taxing 
others with stealing Characters from him, (as he does Settle in his Notes 
on Morocco) when he himself does the same, almost in all the Plays he 
writes; and for arraigning his Predecessours for stealing from the An- 
cients, as he does Johnson; which ’tis evident that he himself is guilty 
of the same. 


[Preface to Momus Triumphans (1688), sig. a2’.] 


GERARD LANGBAINE, 1688 


But in the mean time, would our Nobility and Gentry, who delight in 
Plays, but allow themselves so much time as to read over what is extant 
on this Subject in English, as, Ben. Johnson’s Discoveries; Roscommon’s 
Translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry; Rapin’s Reflections on Aristotle's 
Treatise of Poetry; Longinus of the loftiness of Speech; Boyleau’s Art of 
Poetry; Hedelin’s Art of the Stage; Euremont'’s Essays; Rimer’s Tragedies 
of the last Age considered; Dryden’s Drammatick Essay; and several 
others; though they understood none but their native Language, and 
consequently could not read what Vossius, Heinsius, Scaliger, Plutarch, 
Athenaeus, Titius Giraldus, Castelvetro, Lope de Vega, Corneille, Menar- 
diere, and others which have written to the same purpose in several 
Languages; yet those which are to be met with in English, are sufficient 
to inform them, both in the excellency of the Poetick Art, and the Rules 
which Poets follow, with the Reasons of them: They would then find 
their Pleasure encrease with their Knowledge; and they would have the 
greater satisfaction in seeing a correct Play, by how much they were 
capable (by the help of these Rules) to discern the Beauties of it; and the 
greater value for a good Poet, by how much they were sensible of the 
Pains and Study requisite to bring such a Poem to perfection. 


[Preface to Momus Triumphans (1688), sigs. a3’-a4.] 


GERARD LANGBAINE, 1688 
(l) Part of it from Johnson’s New Inn, Octavo, and the Plot from Ex- 
emplary Novels, Two Damsels. 


[Note on Beaumont and Fletcher’s Love's Pilgrimage, in Momus Triumphans (1688), 
p. 8.] : 
ROBERT GOULD, 1689 


Ben Johnson, too, lets us know in his Elegie upon Divine Shakespear, 
That, though the Poets Matter Nature be, 
His Art must give the Fashion; and that He 
That means to write a Living Line must sweat, 


% Ti 
Satyri 
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And (without tiring) strike the second Heat 
Upon the Muses Anvil, 

Or for the Lawrel he may purchase scorn; 
For a good Poet’s made as well as born. 


[Preface to Poems Chiefly consisting of Satyrs and Satyrical Epistles (1689), sig. a3*.] 


ROBERT GOULD, 1689 


Here Fletcher and Immortal Johnson shine, 
Deathless, preserv’d in his Immortal Line. 


(“To the Memory of Edmund Waller Esq;,” in Poems Chiefly consisting of Satyrs and 
Satyrical Epistles (1689), p. 69.] 


ROBERT GOULD, 1689 


Thee, mighty Ben! we ever shall affect, 
Thee ever mention with profound Respect; } 

Thou most Judicious Poet! most correct! 

I know not on what single Play to fall; 

Thou did’st arrive t’ an Excellence in all. 

Yet we must give thee but thy just desert; 

Thou’'d’st less of nature, though much more of Art: 

The Springs that move our Souls thou did’st not touch: 
But then thy Judgment, care and pains were such, 

We ne’r yet, nor e’r shall an Author see, 

That wrote so many perfect Plays as thee: 

Not one vain humour thy strict view escapes, 

All Follies thou hadst drest in all their proper shapes. 
Hail, sacred Bards! Hail, you Immortal three! 

Y’ave won the Goal of vast Eternity, 

And built your selves a Fame, where you will live 

While we have Wits to read, and they have praise to give. 


(“The Play-house. A Satyr. Writ in the Year 1685,” in Poems Chiefly consisting of 
Satyrs and Satyrical Epistles (1689), pp. 178-79.] 


ROBERT GOULD, 1689 


Flush’t with success, full Gallery, Box, and Pit, 
Thou branded’st all Mankind with want of Wit, 
And in short time wer’t grown so vain a Ninny, 
As scarce t’ allow that Ben himself had any. 


(“The Laureat. A Satyr,” in Poems Chiefly consisting of Satyrs and Satyrical Epistles 
(1689), p. 229.] 
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THOMAS SHADWELL, 1689 


Old. No Wit! Ounds, now you provoke me. Shall I, who was Jack 
Fletcher’s Friend, Ben Johnson’s Son, and afterward an Intimate Crony 
of Jack Cleaveland, and Tom Randal, have kept Company with Wits, 
and been accounted a Wit these Fifty Years, live to be Depos’d by you? 

L. Fan. Ha, ha, ha. 

Old. Ha, ha, ha. I, that was a Judge at Blackfriers, writ before Fletcher's 
Works and Cartwright’s, taught even Taylor and the best of them to 
speak. I cannot go to London yet, but the Wits get me amongst them, 
and the Players will get me to Rehearsal to teach them, even the best of 
them: and you to say I have no Wit, I say, you have not, nor ever had, 
any Beauty. 


[Bury-Fair (1689), II, i, p. 16.] 


THOMAS SHADWELL, 1689 
Where is my Jezebel, my Cockatrice, my Clogdogdo, as honest Tom 
Otter says? A senceless Jade, with her Wit, and her Breeding. 


[Bury-Fair (1689), III, i, p. 39. The allusion is to the statement of Captain Otter in 
The Silent Woman, IV, ii, 1. 75.] 


GEORGE POWELL, 1690 


The time has been when as old Ben ended his Grace with God bless 
me, and God bless Ralph, viz. the honest Drawer that drew him good 
Sack. So some Modern Authors with the same Equity, might full as 
Pathetically have furnish’d out one Article of their Prayers, (not forget- 
ting the present Props of the Stage) with God bless Mohun, and God 
bless Hart, the good Actors that got ’em their good third Days, and con- 
sequently more substantial Patrons then the greatest gay Name, in the 
Frontispiece of the proudest Dedication. 


[The Treacherous Brothers (1690), ““The Epistle Dedicatory,” sig. A2’.] 


THOMAS SHADWELL, 1691 


Sir Will. He’ll be worse to us two than Doll Common to Face and Sub- 
tile: But something must be done to deliver these pretty Rogues. 


[The Scowrers (1691), IV, i, p. 33.] 


GERARD LANGBAINE, 1691 


Knight of the burning Pestle, a Comedy. This Play was in vogue some 
years since, it being reviv’d by the King’s House, and a new Prologue 
(instead of the old One in prose) being spoken by Mrs. Ellen Guin. The 
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bringing the Citizen and his Wife upon the Stage, was possibly in imita- 
tion of Ben Johnson's Staple of News, who has introduc’d on the Stage 
Four Gossips, Lady-like attir’d, who remain during the whole Action, 
and criticise upon each Scene. 

[An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), p. 210. The editors of the Jonson 
Allusion-Book point out that, in addition to the Jonson allusions they quote from 
Langbaine’s Account, others are to be found on a series of pages which they enumerate. 
The allusions I have quoted here are not in the list of page references Adams and Brad- 
ley give. In addition, there are a number of other passing references to Jonson, which 
are not quoted or referred to in the Jonson Allusion-Book and are not quoted below. 
These additional minor allusions are to be found on pp. 37, 55, 83, 141, 157, 208, 352, 
414, 455» 497, 474-75, and 519 of Langbaine’s Account.] 


GERARD LANGBAINE, 1691 


Our Author [Heywood] in the Epistle both to this Play, and The Eng- 
lish Traveller, pleads Modesty, in not exposing his Plays to the publick 
view of the World, in numerous Sheets and a large Volume, under the 
Title of Works, as others: By which he would seem tacitly to arraign some 
of his Cotemporaries for Ostentation, and want of Modesty. I am apt to 
believe, that our Author levell’d his Accusation at Ben Johnson: since 
no other Poet that I know of, in those day, gave his Plays, the pompous 
Title of Works; of which Sir John Suckling has taken notice in his Ses- 
sions of the Poets. 

The first that broke silence was good Old Ben, 
Prepar’d before with Canary Wine; 

And he told them plainly that he deserv’d the Bays, 
For his were call’d Works, where others were but Plays. 


This puts me in mind of a Distick directed by some Poet of that Age, to 
Ben Johnson; 


Pray, tell me Ben, where does the myst’ry lurk? 
What others call a Play, you call a Work. 


Which was thus answer’d by a Friend of his; 


The Author’ Friend thus for the Author say’, 
Bens Plays are Works, when others Works are Plays. 


[An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), pp. 263-64.] 


GERARD LANGBAINE, 1691 


His [James Howell’s] Letters, which were formerly in four distinct 
Volumes, and are reduc’d into one; amongst which are several to Ben. 
Johnson, which speak their Intimacy. 


[An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), p. 279.] 
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GERARD LANGBAINE, 1691 


He [Thomas Killigrew, in Thomaso or The Wanderer] has made use 
of Ben Johnson considerably, for not only the Character of Lopus, but 
even the very Words are copied from Johnson's Fox, where Vulpone per- 
sonates Scoto of Mantua: as the Reader will see by comparing Act 4. 
Sc. 2. of this Play, with that of the Fox, Act 2. Sc. 2. I do not believe that 
our Author design’d to conceal his Theft, since he is so just to acknowl- 
edge a Song against Jealousy, which he borrow’d, and was written by 
Mr. Thomas Carew, Cup-bearer to King Charles the First; and sung in 
a Masque at Whitehall, An. 1633. “This Chorus (says he) I presume to 
make use of here, because in the first design, ’twas writ at my request, 
upon a Dispute held betwixt Mrs. Cicilia Crofts and my self, where he 
was present; she being then Maid of Honor: this I have set down, lest 
any man should believe me so foolish as to steal such a Poem from so 
famous an Author; or so vain as to pretend to the making of it my self: 
Certainly therefore, if he scrupled to rob Mr. Carew, he would much 
more Mr. Johnson, whose Fame as much exceeded the others, as his Writ- 
ings and Compositions are better known: However it be, I am sure he is 
not the only Poet that has imp’d his Wings with Mr. Johnson’s Feathers, 
and if every Poet that borrows, knew as well as Mr. Killegrew how to 
dispose of it, ’twould certainly be very excusable. 


[An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), pp. 313-14-] 


GERARD LANGBAINE, 1691 


An Author [Christopher Marlowe] that was Cotemporary with the In- 
comparable Shakespear, and One who trod the Stage with Applause 
both from Queen Elizabeth, and King James. Nor was he accounted a 
less Excellent Poet by the Judicious Johnson. 


[An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), p. 342.] 


GERARD LANGBAINE, 1691 


... however pompous and splendid the French version . . ., our English 
Translation [May’s translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia] is little inferiour 
to it; and is extreamly commended by our Famous Johnson, in a Copy 
of Verses prefix’d before the Book well worth the Reader’s perusal. 


[An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), p. 364.] 


GERARD LANGBAINE, 1691 


...as no Man ever undertook to discover the Frailties of such Pretend- 
ers to this kind of Knowledge, before Mr. Shadwell; so none since Mr. 
Johnson’s Time, ever drew so many different Characters of Humours, 
and with such Success. 


[An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), pp. 451-52.) 
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GERARD LANGBAINE, 1691 


I hope now, our Author [Shadweil] is advanced to a Station, wherein 
he will endeavour to exert his Muse; and having found Encouragement 
from Majesty it self, aim at writing Dramatick Pieces, equal to those of 
Antiquity: which however applauded, have been paralelled (I was about 
to say excelled) by the Comedies of the Admirable Johnson. 


[An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), p. 452.] 


GERARD LANGBAINE, 1691 


Marcus Tullius Cicero, that Famous Roman Orator, his Tragedy; 
printed quarto Lond. 1651. I know not whether ever this Play was acted; 
but it seems to me to be written in Imitation of Ben. Johnson’s Cataline. 


[An Account of the English Dramatick Poets (1691), p. 540-] 


[WILLIAM WALSH, | 1691 


You would think it very hard, that Alexander and Caesar should quit 
the Art of War, because some Thrasoes and bragging Bullies pretended 
to it as well as they; and Virgil and Horace would take it very ill, that 
you shou’d damn all sorts of Poetry, because of the Baviuss and Maeviuss, 
who set up for it; and whatever reason you wou’d give against the being 
a Minister of State, I dare say Sir Politick Woudbee’ aiming at it, wou’d 
be none. 


[A Dialogue Concerning Women, Being a Defence of the Sex (1691), p. 63.] 


JOHN WRIGHT, 1699 


Lovew. To wave this Digression, I have Read of one Edward Allin, 
a Man so famed for excellent Action, that among Ben. Johnson’ Epi- 
grams, I find one directed to him, full of Encomium, and concluding thus 
Wear this Renown, ’tis just that who did give 
So many Poets Life, by one should Live. 
[Historia Histrionica (1699).] 








Additions to the Nonesuch Edition 
of Dickens’ Letters 


R. WALTER DEXTER has gone far toward filling a long-felt want by 
M collecting the letters of Charles Dickens into the three hand- 
some volumes of the Nonesuch Edition (Bloomsbury, 1938). Mr. 
Dexter showed his sense of honest scholarship by making no claim to 
final completeness for his edition, and he himself pointed the way 
to future additions to it by printing the place, date, and correspond- 
ent, or everi a fragment from a sales catalogue, of every letter which 
he knew to exist, but of which he did not have a copy—a very useful 
feature of his book. Among the letters noticed in this way are a good 
many miscellaneous ones addressed to various persons who were not 
regular correspondents of Dickens and to some of whom he wrote 
only once or twice in his life. Since they are noticed by Mr. Dexter 
and since even Dickens’ casual notes usually bear the strong stamp 
of his character, it is desirable to fill some of these particular gaps in 
the Nonesuch volumes. 

In the large collection of Dickens material in the Huntington 
Library’ are more than seventy miscellaneous letters which were not 


entirely published by Mr. Dexter, and some of which are of great 
interest. Space forbids the publication of all of them here, but the 
best are printed below. 


Doughty Street 

‘Tuesday Morning [December, 18377] 
My Dear Talfourd—I have had Mr Molloy with me this morning, who 
has been urging upon me what I urged upon you on Saturday night, with 
reference to Macready’s action against Westmacott, and expressing his 
hope that after the altered tone of the Age and their present readiness 
to drop any system of annoyance against you, you will not aid and abet 
Macready in the proceeding. I should say that he adds it is a mere con- 
spiracy with Polhill against Bunn, to serve a purpose of his (Polhill’s) 
own, which he declares White and Whitmore have unconsciously dis- 
closed to him, and of which it is his intention if the action be pressed to 
take every advantage. He adds to this, a great deal about having heard 
that you take an active part in the action, and about Westmacott’s desire 


* Described in The Huntington Library Quarterly, 1, 335-63; for a list of the Library's 
Dickens letters to miscellaneous correspondents, see pp. 338-40. 
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not to worry or annoy you as exemplified in the readiness with which he 
desisted from his attacks &c &c &c 

I relate the substance of this conversation to you because as you were 
the party to whom it bore reference, I think it in any case right to do so, 
I merely said that I had expressed a strong opinion to you against Mac. 
ready’s extending the action to Westmacott at all, and that I had reason 
to believe that so far from having fomented it, your opinion on the sub- 
ject coincided with mine. 

I feel quite certain that it will be better for all parties not to carry the 
war into Westmacott’s camp on this point. Only look to the Observer of 
the very same Sunday in which the Age declares the salaries at Covent 
Garden were not paid—and judge from thence what rumours were actu- 
ally afloat about Macready’s losses. 

I have written these few lines however, not for Macready’s information 
or anybody’s but your own. Whatever you do, I know will be right, 
and perhaps you may see something in Molloy’s stirring in the affair 
which I do not.—Ever My Dear Sir—Faithfully and Truly Yours—Cuartes 
DICKENS 

Petersham 

Wednesday Noon [summer, 1839] 
My Dear Maclise,—I am sure we both deserve—richly deserve—a holiday 
by this time. Come and ruralize again, and refresh your imagination. 
I dine in town tomorrow and shall leave FoR HERE at 10 at night. I have 
instructed Topping to call in Russell Place for yourself and bag at a 


quarter before zo. You can then come on to Miss Coutts’s in Piccadilly 
(which is all in the way) and call for me. 

You see it’s of no use saying no, for the arrangements are made and 
MUST come off.—Always Faithfully Yours—CHArLEs DICKENS 


I meant to have dragged you forth yesterday but business prevented me. 


[August, 18417] 
Dear Mr Overs,—I was very much vexed to be obliged to go away without 
seeing you yesterday—but very glad to infer from the confused account 
of my servant (who for his good intentions and most imperfect execution 
might be the Devil’s head pavior) that you had seen the doctor. I wish 
you would write and tell me what he said to you. 

Thinking about you yesterday, and casting about for some light em- 
ployment that would suit you, it occurred to me that Mr Macready might 
be able to give you some employment, which would not tax your strength 
at all, at Drury Lane Theatre which—as you may have seen in the pa- 
pers— he has taken. I wrote to him immediately telling him all about you, 
and I have very little doubt indeed—hardly any—from the answer he sent 
last night, that he will find a Post for you. In the hurry of starting for 
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Broadstairs again, this morning, and the anguish of packing up, I can- 
not—for the life of me—lay my hand upon his note; but you shall see it, 
for it will please you very much,—being of a scarce kind in these times. 
I am obliged to come up to town next Saturday, to attend a meeting 
about a monument to Sir David Wilkie. Could you call upon me at the 
Parthenon Club, Regent Street, between 6 and 8 in the evening? Or 
would the morning suit you better? If so, I will make another appoint- 
ment. 
Write to Broadstairs—In great haste—Always Faithfully Yours— 
CHARLES DICKENS 
Devonshire ‘Terrace 
Sunday Morning, Half past 7. 


PS. Keep up your spirits. There’s more philosophy in “Never say die’ 
than most people suppose. 


PRIVATE. Windsor 

November Fifteenth 1841. 
My Dear Sir,—Your note has but just now reached me. I hasten to an- 
swer it. 

I long ago found it necessary and just, to lay down with reference to 
Chapman and Hall, this position:—“I am every day asked to recommend 
works to you, and sometimes I am, in a manner, forced to do so. Under- 
stand that whenever I introduce any writer to you (which I never will, 
save when I cannot help it) I leave you to your own unfettered discretion 
in the acceptance or rejection of his work. You will never displease me 
by consulting your own inclinations; and I never require you to follow 
mine?’ 

They thanked me, and said they would act upon this understanding— 
which they have always done. Last summer I was very anxious that they 
should publish a novel by a young lady of considerable ability, to whose 
book Mrs Norton, from a strong interest in her, would have put her name 
as Editress. ‘They declined it, notwithstanding, and I was not offended. 

I cannot therefore introduce the author of Jest and Earnest to them, 
“in a manner which will induce them to purchase and publish his second 
work:’ But I will introduce him and his desire, gladly. And I will add 
(which is perfectly true) that I think very highly of his little book. Beyond 
this, I cannot go. I shall be in town on Saturday. If you will let me know 
by that time that your son has no objection to this mode of introduction, 
I will say all I can to them,—which is better than writing it. 

Let me assure you, and your son, most unfeignedly that I write this 
with a real interest in the author of Jest and Earnest, and a real desire 
for his success. These publishers, however, are not speculative or inclined 
to launch out upon ventures; and I have very little confidence in the 
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weight of my recommendation. I have always found, as yet, that however 
much “the Trade” may care for my writings, they are by no means defer- 
ential to my opinion of other men’s—indeed that they rather doubt, and 
look with distrust upon it; possibly having in their mind’s eye, the ex- 
ample of Scott and his publishers. 

The editor of the Albion, is as cool a gentleman as I ever encountered. 
I owe to him and such as him the having used my best endeavours to 
advance the passing of an International Copyright Bill on this side of the 
water—the being staved off, now that it is passed, with promises deferred, 
from day to day—and the exquisite justice of never deriving sixpence 
from an enormous American sale of all my books. 

Do not suppose that I am ignorant of your claims as a brother. I am 
well acquainted with them, and happy, I assure you, to respond to them 
with all my heart.—Believe me—My Dear Sir—Faithfully Yours—CuHar es 
DICKENS’ 


J. Quinn Esquire. 


Mr Charles Dickens presents his compliments to Miss Myers, and begs 
to inform her that Mr Mantalini’s companion in the cellar is certainly 
not his wife. The exact position she holds in relation to that gentleman, 


Mr Dickens can only suspect. : 
oes 1 Devonshire Terrace 


York Gate Regents Park 
Thirtieth November 1841.° 


Devonshire Terrace 
Twentieth December 1841. 
My Dear Smithson,—The Pie was no sooner brought into my room yes- 
terday evening, than I fainted away. 
Topping put his shoulder out, in carrying it from the waggon to the 
hall-door; and John is in the hospital with a damaged spine—having 
rashly attempted to lift it. 


* Place, date, and correspondent (hereinafter designated by “date’”’) noted in the 
Nonesuch Edition (hereinafter designated by “N”), I, 362; the correspondent is said, 
however, to be “Joseph Gunn.” In the light of this letter, it is amusing to read the 
notice of John Sherren Bartlett (editor of the Albion, 1823-48) in The Dictionary of 
American Biography (II, 8), according to which the aim of the Albion was “to preserve 
the peace and good understanding between the United States and Great Britain.” 
Perhaps Dickens also knew that the Albion was the first American periodical to flatter 
him by pirating the Sketches by Boz, in 1834. (The Dickensian, XXXV, 47.) 

as . rene 

This note is a reply to the following: “Strand [] St. Dover [?] Kent 
“To decide an important wager would Mr. Charles Dickens kindly favour Miss Myers 
by answering the following Question? 

‘Is the washerwoman in the Cellar Mr Mantilini’s wife or not/—The young Lady who 
wrote the above, is Madame Waldon [?] Cohen of this city.” 
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There never was such a Pie! We are mad to know what it’s made of, but 
haven’t the courage to cut it. Indeed we haven’t a knife large enough for 
the purpose. We think of hiring Fletcher to eat it. We sit and stare at it 
in a dull astonishment, and grow dizzy in the contemplation of its enor- 
mous magnitude. 

It prevents my writing at any length, as my faculties are absorbed in 
crust. I have a shadowy recollection that I owe Mrs Smithson a large sum 
of money, and that it preys upon my mind. Fred was to have told me the 
amount, but he forgot it on his way home. I seem to remember, too, that 
you paid for THE raven—Good God!—if you could only hear him talk, 
and see him break the windows! 

You will be glad to hear—I can only hint at his perfections—that he dis- 
turbs the church service, and that his life is threatened by the Beadle. 
Maclise says he knows he can read and write. I quite believe it; and I go 
so far as to place implicit reliance on his powers of cyphering. 

Ease my mind, or ask Mrs Smithson to ease it, on the subject of my 
liabilities. I am going to send her two books, and will remit (if you or 
she will put me in a condition to do so) at the same time. 

Kate joins me in hearty wishes that you and yours (including “beau- 
teous Bill”) may enjoy very many happy Christmases, and New Years. 





Since writing the above, I have looked at the Pie, and—I am very weak 
se | 


ae mark‘ 


PRIVATE. Fuller’s Hotel, Washington 
Eleventh of March 1842. 

My Dear Madam,—I left Philadelphia so hurriedly, that I had not time 

to reply to your earnest and gratifying letter. 

Believe me, that I did not read your beautiful lines unmoved; and that 
you could not have devised a mode of pleasing me more, than by the pro- 
duction of such a tribute. I scarcely know how to thank you for it. As I 
am in that condition, however, wherein we are apt to feel that we cannot 
say enough, but in which a very little may be very expressive, I will only 
add that I thank you with my whole heart. 

—On second thoughts, though, I must couple with these latter words, 
one assurance, no less truthful and sincere. It is, that you will never find 
me departing from those sympathies which we cherish in common, and 
which have won me your esteem and approval. 


‘Date, N, I, 367. The end of the letter is written in a very shaky hand. 
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Mrs Dickens unites with me in cordial regards and best wishes. And 
I am always—Dear Madam—Faithfully your friend—Cuar es DIckEns 


Mrs §. J. Hale.® 


Broadstairs 

Twentieth September 1843 
My Dear Smithson,—He’ is the most tremendous fellow in the world. | 
don’t know what is to be done with him. Just before he left town, he came 
out in a waistcoat that turned my whole mass of blood—a flowery waist- 
coat with buttons like black eyes; I don’t mean natural black eyes, but 
artificial ones. He has also a sea-weed coloured coat, against which human 
nature revolts and reason rebels. His trousers (especially at the knees) 
are a spectacle I wouldn’t meet in a lonely place, for the wealth of a 
Rothschild. His cravats would be rejected with scorn in Holywell Street. 
Any magistrate of intelligence (if there were such a thing) would commit 
him to the treadmill, on the evidence of his jewellery. There is a ring, like 
a lady bird in the dropsy, on one of his fingers (one of those that are 
always crooked: I think the third) which tempts me to stab him. I don’t 
see the end of it. But it must be something awful. 

I am going to Manchester on the fifth, to take the chair at a great set-out 
at their athenaeum, where a vast number of people are to be assembled. 
He wants to go with me. I have said “‘Yes:’ My mind is disturbed in con- 
sequence, so excuse the incoherence of this letter. Sometimes I wonder 
whether I could get him in, in a box; sometimes, a bag. Sometimes I 
think of making interest with the railroad to put him in a wrong train 
and run him into Scotland. I fancy the Manchester people putting him 
on the platform, as a distinguished friend of mine from London. I see 
him standing there. I behold that boot (oh what a boot it is!) crossed over 
the other boot; one hand playing with that cruel watch-chain, and the 
crooked fingers of the other pushing up that bird’s nest of hair, which 
meets a little rill of whisker. I see his countenance twisted up into an 
expression of auctioneering acuteness, while he mentally appraises the 
furniture, and ticks off the benches at “four and a half each—I mean to 
say they shan’t be more.’ I then give a great shriek, and fall upon the 
floor, where I am found by a disconsolate wife and four small children, 
in a state of mind bordering on distraction. 

My best love, and all our best loves, to all at Easthorpe. We often talk 
of you. I think when I am a bachelor pro tem: I shall look in at one of 
the ground floor windows of the abbey with a carpet bag in my hand, and 

5 Sarah Josepha Buell Hale, literary editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Mrs. Hale’s poem, 
“The Welcome of Philadelphia to Charles Dickens” (Feb. 22, 1842), was printed in 
The Dickensian, X1, 155-56. 

* Angus Fletcher? 
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terrify Miss Thompson into what HE would call high-strikes—oh!—but 
| think a great many things that never come to pass. Good God how green 
you must be! I don’t mean you, but the country about you,—those exqui- 
site lanes—and Castle Howard Park. You see how incoherent I am. But 
I have told you why; so pity me. 

I have been expecting, and am still expecting, Thompson here. I have 
his little dog; for I wished that an alliance should take place between 
her and Timber; but there seems to be an incompatibility—I don’t know 
whether of temper, or taste. It’s an uncommon nice dog, and regularly 
runs away twice a day—once after breakfast, and once after tea—always 
being brought back by the Police. We have a police here now, A.1. He 
wears an uniform. But it has been discovered that he hasn’t any power 
(not being legally appointed) so strong vagrants come over, and dare him 
to take em up. As they come on purpose, we find him rather an incon- 
venience than otherwise. 

Among other similar invites, I have had a note from L* Brougham this 
morning, asking me to go on there, when I am at Manchester, and take 
anyone I may have with me. Shall I make them known to each other? 
If Mrs Smithson says yes,—I will. Damme.—There! 

Document enclosed. Always My Dear Smithson—Cordially Yours— 
CHARLES DICKENS.’ 

Devonshire Terrace 


‘Twenty Sixth September 1845. 
My Dear Count D’Orsay—Can you, and will you, come to dine with me 


on Wednesday next at 6 o’clock? I have a Mr Ridgway coming, who is 
a great man at Naples now-a-days, and is the Receiver General of all 
distinguished travellers, both there, and at the Lake of Como, where he 
has a beautiful villa. He is a bit of a Bore, but can be swamped, easily. 

I am under orders for Rosherville, remember, and shall be punctual 
to any summons you give me.—Ever Faithfully Yours—Bobadil® 


{Lausanne, Switzerland, 
June 16, 1846] 
My Dear Fred,’—We arrived at Lausanne last Thursday afternoon, safe 
and sound, and in good health. We lived, until yesterday afternoon, at 
the hotel: not having been able to conclude arrangements for getting 
into this house (Rosemont) before. It is quite a bandbox, as most of the 
houses hereabouts, are—I think you might put it all into the great Sala 
of the Peschiere—but it stands in the midst of beautiful grounds, on the 
hill above the Lake, with the whole range of the Alps towering before it. 
Small as it is too, we can boast a couple of small spare rooms, in which 
we should be delighted to stow you away, with any travelling companion. 
The situation is lovely in the extreme; and the excessive greenness and 


"Date, N, I, 541. 8 Date, N, I, 704. ® Frederick Dickens. 
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shade of the country give it a great advantage over Italy. Everything is 
very neatly kept too. There are no Priests or Monks to be seen, and the 
people seem to be very thriving and industrious. I never saw such a pro- 
fusion of birds and flowers, in the richest parts of Devonshire. 

We pay £10 per month for the house, for the first 6 months, and £8 for 
the second six, supposing we should remain here. I am not sufficiently 
experienced yet, to say what market prices are, but I should think they 
were about the Genoa mark, and not so cheap as English people suppose. 
Some things are much cheaper than in Genoa, as, for instance, Piano 
hire. We have really a very good German Piano, for which we pay but 
ten francs (eight and fourpence) per month. House rent too is much 
cheaper. I could have got a very splendid house indeed (as large as the 
Peschiere) for £150 per year. But the largest houses are the cheapest, be- 
cause they involve the necessity of a large establishment of servants. We 
have two pretty little drawing rooms here, opening into each other—a 
little dining room—a little study—a great balcony—a colonnade—an im- 
mense . . . [letter torn] another little Villa just within the gate. It is not 
lonesome therefore, though secluded, and is within ten minutes walk of 
Lausanne—a mighty dull little town. There are not many English people 
here; but there is an English church, and there is an English Library. 
Geneva, a large city, is within four and twenty miles; and steamers on 
the Lake are always going there, and coming back. 

If you should arrange to come, and are deterred by economical con- 
siderations, I dare say I could make all that easy with you, when you 
were once here; so, take that into your calculations. Agreeably to my 
promise, I give you on the other side, full directions in reference to the 
Journey. As I promised the same to Augustus, shew it to him, or copy it 
for him. 

There is a poor woman named Greenwood, who lodges in Blenheim 
Street Oxford Street, at a little cobbler’s. I have relieved her once, and 
know her case to be a good one. I wish you would go to her, and ask her 
how she is going on, and intimate that I left a Pound or Two with you for 
her benefit. She is very industrious, and has suffered a great deal. I must 
leave the details of relief to you, but I give you an order on Mitton (don’t 
say to him what it is for) to the extent of £5, in case you should find, at 
any period during my absence, that a small sum, now or then, will do 
her real service. I need not, I know, recommend you to be careful in 
drawing and applying it. 

Kate and Georgy and all the children unite with me in love to you, 
Anna,” father, mother, [Kate?] Letitia and Henry,” and all. Tell Henry 
I will write to him before long, and that we think he and Letitia ought 
to take advantage of your paper of instructions, and come to see us here. 

* Anna Weller, later Frederick Dickens’ wife. 

4 Letitia and Henry Austin, Dickens’ sister and brother-in-law. 
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We had no intelligence of Alfred and his wife at Ostend—as no doubt 
you know by this time.—Ever My Dear Fred—Affectionately yours—CD. 


The best Hotel at Ostend, is the Hotel de la Cour Imperiale. From 
Ostend to Cologne, straight through, by Railway. Fare, 27 francs (extra 
charge for luggage, which is weighed). Time 15 hours. At Cologne, you 
sleep. Any hotel will serve your turn. The nearer the River, the better. 
Next day you pay your fare and take your ticket, at the office of the Steam 
Packet Companies (the Cologne Company is the best, but they are all 
good) through to Mannheim—Fare, 22 francs. At the office, as well as 
everywhere else upon the Rhine, there is some one who can speak Eng- 
lish. The boat will probably start at about 10 or half past 10 in the morn- 
ing, and allow you to sleep at Coblentz that night: either going on next 
morning in the same boat, or in another boat belonging to the same 
company. The time from Cologne to Coblentz is about 8 hours. Any ho- 
tel at Coblentz, except the . . . [letter torn] They are all close to the River. 
From Coblentz to Mannheim is about ... hours. Hotel at Mannheim... 
l'Europe. Very good, and close to the wharf. Sleep there. You will have 
dined on board: paying extra for your dinner. Next day, from Mannheim 
to Kehl, by Railway. Time about 6 hours. Fare, ist class, 14 francs. From 
Kehl to Strasbourg (two or three miles) by omnibus. The French custom 
house is on the road, where luggage is examined. (It is also examined on 
the Railroad between Ostend and Cologne. But all you have to do, is, to 
go into the room you are shown; wait until you see your Portmanteau 
brought in; cry halloo at sight of it, open it, and afterwards lock it up 
again.) Hotel at Strasbourg, the Hotel de la Ville de Paris, very good. 
You can sleep there, or go on to Bale, also by Railway, by the next train. 
Fare, 1st class, 17 francs. Time, about 4 hours. Hotel at Bale, the Hotel 
of the Three Kings, one of the very best on the Continent. At Bale, there 
are the Mail, and at least two Diligences, starting, every day and evening, 
for Lausanne. Fare about 26 francs. Time, about 24 hours. I give the 
fares, and the times in all cases about. They are almost exactly stated. 
The account (excluding bed and board) on the road stands thus, from 
Ostend 

Time Money 
Days _‘ Francs 
1 27 


22 
To Kehl and Strasbourg, & thence to Bale 31 


Omnibuses from & to Railway 1 
To Lausanne 26 


107 francs 
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I should say the Bed and board would not exceed 10 francs per day, and 
on the other hand, you must observe that I have charged the Railways 
as ist class, and that the end class carriages are cheaper, and most excel- 
lent. In returning, as the Boats go with the stream, the water-journey is 
done in half the time. 

1 Chester Place, Regents Park. 

First April 1847 
My Dear Miss Ross—I beg to thank you—from my temporary residence; 
we can’t get into our own house before July—for your kind and welcome 
remembrance of me. The book of travel in Peru” has given me great 
pleasure in the perusal; and I assure you, honestly, that I have been very 
much struck by the care and clearness of the style. It is as if the book were 
not a translation, but had been written originally in English, and in 
thorough good English too. 

It would be a heavy blow and great discouragement to me to believe 
(which I never will) that the Portrait in the Volume on Spanish Litera- 
ture is like Cervantes. If I be not mistaken, Cervantes in his introduction 
to Don Quixote, tells a story of a painter who when he painted a Bull 
for a sign, wrote under it, to prevent mistakes, “This is a Bull’ I can’t 
help thinking that that very painter, in revenge, must have limned this 
head, and written under it, “This is Cervantes:’—Believe me always— 
Dear Miss Ross—Very faithfully yours—CHaRLEs DICKENS” 


Miss Ross. 


Regents Park, London. 
Third April 1847. 
Dear Madam-—I am very sorry that I cannot assist you, in the publication 
of the enclosed translations. My own publishers are not disposed to incur 
the expense of printing them; and I am not in communication with any 
others. 

You write English extremely well, and your manuscript stands in need 
of very little revision. If you will allow me to point out one little error 
into which you frequently fall, it is the use of a wrong tense in the verbs. 
As thus. Instead of “Who did cut with my knife;’ we should write, in 
England, “Who cut with my knife?”—“The frog that yesterday, in the 
forest, fetched back my golden ball”—not has fetched. And so on. 

The tales are charming, to me. I have read Snow Whitey to my two 
little girls with prodigious success. I have six children (four of them boys) 

1? Dickens first wrote “China,” then crossed it out and wrote “Peru.” The reference 
is to Thomasina Ross’s translation of Johann Jakob von Tschudi’s Travels in Peru 
(London, 1847). The other book was probably the 1847 edition of her translation of 


Friedrich Bouterwek’s History of Spanish and Portuguese Literature. 
8 Date, N, II, 21. 
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and expect to have a seventh child some fine morning in May. So you 
see I command a pretty large audience for Fairy Stories. 

Unless I am mistaken, some of these tales have been already translated 
into English. Little Red Cap, under the name of Little Red Riding Hood, 
isa very old English story—a hundred years old, at the least, I should say. 
But the cutting open of the Wolf by the Hunter, and the restoration 
of Little Red Cap to life, which is no part of the English story, seems 
familiar to me, as if I had read it before. If so, I must have read it in a 
translation; for I regret to say that I do not understand German. 

Let me assure you, in answer to your apologies, that your letter is ex- 
ceedingly welcome to me, and that I receive it as a very pleasant mark of 
your frankness and your kind nature. It is so agreeable to me, indeed, 
that it induces me to break through the rule I generally observe of never 
replying to a correspondent who writes to me anonymously, as I hold 
no one justified in adopting that most objectionable and stealthy form of 
address.—I am Dear Madam—With all good wishes—Faithfully Yours— 
CuarLEs DICKENS“ 


Miss M. 


Broadstairs, Kent. 
Twenty Ninth June 1847. 
My Dear Curry,—I am very sorry not to have had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing your friend Captain Lomex [?]. But when he brought his letter of 
introduction, I was at Brighton, recovering from the consequences of an 


accident. Since then, I have been very little in town, and always hard 
at work. And now, we have come down here for three months, with all 
the children ill of the whooping cough. In addition to these small mis- 
chances, we have not been able to get into our own house since our return 
home from Switzerland and France, last March (in consequence of hav- 
ing let it, before going abroad, for a term not yet expired) but have been 
living a Tartar kind of life, in a sort of Tent hard by. All this I have 
explained to the good captain by letter, adding that I hope to have the 
pleasure of welcoming him to my own household Gods when we return 
to town in the autumn. I trouble you with an explanation thus long, 
because I would not, for a great deal, that you supposed me indifferent 
to any friend in whose behalf you bespeak my interest and hospitality. 
I do not forget old Genoa, so easily. 

Will you tell De la Rue that these are the reasons which have prevented 
me from sending his books by the last Steamer, but that they shall come 
by the next? Also, that the same reasons have caused his newspaper to 
stagger on the road to Italy, but that I hope it will get over the ground, 
henceforth, in good style. Remember me most heartily to him, and 
Madame De la Rue. 


“Fragments, N, II, 21-22. 
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Mrs Dickens and her sister are stunning me with so many messages to 
Mrs Curry—and the children are shrieking so many reminders and re- 
membrances to your children—that I think the shortest plan is to leave 
them to the imaginations of the parties concerned. Which cannot be too 
earnest, or too cordial, for the truth. 

Fletcher appeared in London, some two months ago, with a very red 
face and a very excited eye. He is living quietly down in Somersetshire 
somewhere, along with a country clergyman and his wife. He has a lively 
remembrance of your giving him an early dinner one day before he dined 
at Charles Gibbs's, and very nearly occasioning him to put a knife into 
the breast of said Charles Gibbs, and a fork into the throat of Mr Driver. 
Which I perfectly recollect too, for I am inclined to think that if I had 
not been there, he would have opened Gibbs like an oyster.—Faithfully 
yours always—CHARLES DICKENS” 


T. Curry Esquire. 


Devonshire Terrace 

Seventh October 1847. 
My Dear Lemon,—Good.—I shall be at home. I enter into your feeling 
about Rodwell, and told him expressly, this morning, that I should de- 
sire to connect myself only with our own proceedings. Also I explained 
to him that I could say nothing more on our accounts until we should 
have met on Monday, when I would tell him decisively what the answer 
was, to his application. But inasmuch as he seems in earnest upon the 
subject of the professionals benefit, and nobody else has originated or set 
about a provision for the family, I cannot, of course, in justice to them, 
souse his exertions in cold water. Personally, I don’t like him.—Ever 
Yours—CD.” 


1 Devonshire Terrace, York Gate. 

Twenty Ninth February 1848. 
Dear Sir—I write this note, to leave when I have the pleasure of calling 
on you this morning, in case I should not be so fortunate as to find you 
at home. 

Archdeacon Sinclair has mentioned to me, as an eligible person for 
admission into Miss Coutts’s Home, a young woman who is now in the 
Pentonville Prison, in whose case, he informs me, Sir George Grey is 
interested. And he has referred me to you for the particulars of her 
history. 

I am going down to Brighton today, to finish the story on which I am 
at present engaged, and am not likely to return to town for more than a 
few hours at a time, until the twentieth or twenty fifth of March. But any 
note sent to me here, will be immediately forwarded, and if it should suit 
your convenience I should be extremely glad, on my return, to make my 


% Fragments, N, II, 36. 6 Date, N, II, 55. 
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long-deferred visit to Pentonville, in your company.—Dear Sir—Faith- 
fully Yours—CHARLEs DICKENS.” 


General Jebb. 


Bonchurch, 

Tuesday Twenty Fifth September 1849. 
My Dear Evans,—This letter is really addressed to both you and Lemon— 
to whom Leech is anxious I should write. As I promised yesterday to 
repeat my report to you, I write as ¢o you today, and will write to Lemon 
(at Whitefriars) tomorrow. 

Leech continued pretty much the same until early yesterday evening, 
when he became worse; and, complaining afresh of the pain in his head, 
had leeches on again—mustard poultices to the back of his neck—a mus- 
tard bath to his feet—and head-poultices on the leech-bites. I was there 
from 8 until 14 past 10, and observing the terrible restlessness of his con- 
dition, and knowing the utter impossibility of his getting better, and the 
moral certainty of his becoming worse, unless he could fall asleep, sug- 
gested that it might be well to mesmerize him. As neither he nor Mrs 
Leech were anything but anxious that it should be done, on my assurance 
that it could not possibly do him any harm, we arranged that he should 
give some slight composing medicine of the Doctor’s, a fair trial, and, if 
it did not succeed send to me. That they might do so, easily, I left John 
there, and came home to bed. At 14 past 2 this morning he knocked me 
up, and I went there. His restlessness had become most distressing, and 
it was quite impossible to get him to maintain any one position for five 
minutes. He was more like a ship in distress, in a sea of bedclothes, than 
anything else. In the difficulty of getting at him, and of doing the thing 
with any reasonable effect, at first, in a dark room, it was more than half 
an hour before I could so far tranquillize him (by the magnetism I mean) 
as to keep him composed awake for five minutes together. Then, that 
effect began, and he said he felt comfortable and happy. As the clock 
struck four, he asked me (in the odd way, common to all people under 
that influence) what it meant by striking twice—and in a few minutes fell 
fast asleep, breathing deeply and regularly, and neither snoring nor start- 
ing. With one short interval of waking (less than a quarter of an hour) 
he slept an hour and thirty five minutes, during which a gentle perspira- 
tion came out upon his skin, and his face lost a very unpromising anxiety 
it had worn, and became quiet and perfectly peaceful. At the end of the 
sleep (the first he has had since he has been ill) as he expressed himself 
much refreshed, and took some breakfast in good spirits and with a relish, 
and as it was broad day, and there was no reason for his sleeping again, 
unless naturally, until tonight, I did not repeat the use of the agency, and 
came home at 7 o'clock. I have seen him for two hours since. The doctor 


Fragment, N, II, 74. Joshua Jebb (1793-1863) was inspector-general of prisons. 
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pronounces him greatly better (the said doctor was despondent and un- 
easy to me, last evening), and is much pleased with the improvement. To 
prevent talk about it, we have agreed not to tell him, the Doctor, of the 
thing—at all events for the present—though I understand he is favorable 
to magnetism. I shall sleep there tonight, and I have little doubt, please 
God, that restlessness, which is the only thing to dread, can be kept off. 

He is to have a whiting for his dinner. 

Mrs Leech has been out for a little today—it is a most beautiful day— 
and has bathed in the sea and so got freshened. She is in great spirits at 
the improvement, and was much astonished in the night when we talked 
across him as if he had been a woolpack. His eyes are not intolerant of 
light, he is not in pain, and he is quite cheerful. I am in great hopes that 
the improvement will continue. I have no doubt it will, if he can get 
rest tonight. 

I am rather stupid, and write drowsily. Best remembrances from all.— 
Faithfully yours always—CD.” 

Devonshire Terrace 

‘Twenty Second October 1849. 
My Dear Talfourd,—You will observe that these bills are very red. They 
turned that color this morning, when I took them out of my desk on 
returning home, and remembered that I engaged to send them to Russell 
Square almost two months ago.—Ever affecty yours—CHARLES DICKENS 


Devonshire Terrace 

Eighth February 1850. 
Sir,—I beg to thank you for your very courteous and gratifying note, and 
to acknowledge the receipt of your pamphlet. 

I have read the letter carefully, and though I quite agree with you in 
the abstract as to the importance of trial by jury, I cannot say that I par- 
ticipate in your alarms. I think it very wholesome that there should be 
this power of summarily convicting small offenders; vast numbers of 
whom have constantly escaped, under the old law, by reason of the nat- 
ural disinclination of prosecutors to bear the great trouble and delay to 
which they were exposed. I regard it as very salutary, in the towns, against 
the worst classes of petty offenders; and I think it less dangerous, in the 
country, than the lying in prison for a small offence from assize to assize, 
and learning all the wrong that a prison can teach. 

I have been much interested by your views, nevertheless, and your tem- 


perate manner of stating them.—I am Sir—Yours faithfully and obliged— 
CHARLES DICKENS” 


Graham Willmore Esquire. 


8 Fragments, N, II, 174-75. Evans is, of course, Frederick M. Evans. 
* Fragment, N, II, 205. 
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1 Devonshire Terrace York Gate, Regents Park 
First January 1851. 
My young friend—I beg to thank you for your book, and to assure you 
that I have read it with pleasure, as the reflection of a young, earnest, and 
truthful heart. 

But—these terrible buts!—I am bound in honesty to advise you, not to 
dream of venturing (except for pleasure-voyages) on the great sea of lit- 
erature. The public have no concern with anything connected with your 
aspirations, save their results. What is very good to be “written” between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen, may not be so good to be published. My 
advice to you, is,—don’t venture on that aforesaid sea, out of sight of 
home. I fear you may be shipwrecked.—Very faithfully yours—CHARLEs 
DICKENS” 


Miss Fanny M. Lomax. 


Tavistock House 
Tenth April, 1855 
My Dear Mr Millais—I am very sorry that I cannot have the great pleas- 
ure of seeing your picture today, as I am obliged to go a little way out 
of town. 

I asked Wilkie Collins to let you know that there is a curious accidental 
appositeness in some lines in Gay’s Trivia. You will find them over leaf 
here, to the number of four. The whole passage about a fire and firemen, 
is some four and twenty lines long.—Very faithfully yours—CHARLEs 
DICKENS” . 

J. E. Millais Esquire. 


Mov’d by the mother’s streaming eyes and prayers, 
The helpless infant through the flame he bears, 
With no less virtue, than through hostile fire 

The Dardan hero bore his aged sire. 


49 Avenue des Champs Elysées 
Wednesday Night, ‘Twelfth December 1855, 
My Dear Pigott,—Welcome back!—Your account of Brown amused me 
beyond measure—especially as I had already received a note from him 
reciting the terms of the Polish capitulation, from which I should have 
inferred (if I hadn’t known him), that he had done the whole business! 
De la Rue’s is the pleasantest house I know in the world—and the pret- 
tiest. I will tell you a very curious story of our peculiar intimacy, when 
you and I are next alone. 
This brings me to three epistolary heads I wish to remark upon. 
” Date, N, II, 261. 
"Fragment, N, II, 651. The letter refers to one of Millais’ most celebrated realistic 


paintings, “The Rescue,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1855, and said by Ruskin 
to be “the only great picture exhibited.” (Dict. Nat. Biog., Supplement, p. 1042.) 
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First, you don’t say when you think you may arrive in Paris tomorrow. 
If you come in time to join our family dinner at 14 past 5 punctually, 
pray take a corner of the table. 

Second. I am sorry to say that the said table (not being so expansive as 
that of Tavistock House), is full on Friday. But if you and your friend 
will do us the pleasure of coming early in the evening of that day, you 
would find Viardot here, Ary Scheffer, and Regnier. 

Third. I go to London by the Tidal Train at 7 on Saturday morning. 
Do you? 

I have never seen so fine a Melo Drama as that Medecin des Enfans, 
All that I had seen in the book, and told you of, is rendered most beauti- 
fully on the stage.—Very cordially your friend—CHARLEs DICKENS” 


I got Wilkie into the Xmas No. by Sledge Hammer force. He has written 
a charming paper since, about your cruise. Nothing can be more pleas- 
ant, easy, gay, and unaffected. Full of plain story-telling merit besides. 
I have just now read the Proof. 


Champs Elysées, 49 

Thursday Seventeenth April, 1856 
Dear Madam—I am extremely concerned to learn that you are enduring 
great anxiety on behalf of Mr Wilmore, but I beg to give you the most 
earnest and faithful assurance I can possibly convey in words, that your 
solicitude, though very natural, has no real foundation. It is absolutely 
impossible, in these times, that any accident of importance can have hap- 


pened to any steamer leaving Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, or Havre, so long 
ago as last Monday or Tuesday night, without the disaster being known 
in Paris by means of the Electric Telegraph, within a few hours of that 
time. Believe me, it cannot be. Delay may have arisen in the arrival of all 
the steamers at their respective destinations, and I have little doubt 
that is the case; but you may be sure that nothing of greater importance 
has occurred, and that nobody is the worse. 

I would on no account offer you this comfort, unless I were as fully 
convinced of its being true, as I am of my being really alive when I write 
this note. I have received no letters for two days, although I know that 
some must have been on their way to me from England, in the ordinary 
course, since Tuesday. Gales of wind will sometimes arise upon these 
coasts, which are nothing in themselyes, but which prevent the steamers 
from getting into their ports, in consequence of the wind blowing sheer 
out of them. In that case, the Mails are stopped, and the passengers are 
prevented from getting ashore, and endure, for certain hours more or 

* Fragments, N, II, 714. Wilkie is, of course, Wilkie Collins. The Christmas Number 
was The Holly-Tree Inn. The paper was “The Cruise of the Tomtit,” Household Words, 


Dec. 22, 1855, pp. 490-99; said to be written by “Mr. Jollins,” who went on a cruise to 
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less, the great anxiety of knowing that their friends will be unhappy 
about them. To such an extent your husband deserves all the sympathy 
you can give him—but no further. And I have not a doubt that he is 
alive, and as merry as he can be without you, at this present writing. I 
shall hope to remind you, at our own house in London this winter, of 
the absolute confidence with which I sent you this assurance on his be- 
half, and I know it will be so plain to you, then, that you will not give 
me the slightest credit for having been such a common-place prophet. 

Pray set your mind at ease. A few hours will certainly do so for you— 
but anticipate them with unquestioning cheerfulness.-Dear Madam— 
Very truly yours—CHARLEs DICKENS” 


In Remembrance of the Late Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 
Committee’s Office, Gallery of Illustration, 
Regent Street. 

Wednesday Twenty Fourth June 1857. 
My Dear Maclise,—Perhaps you know that the Queen has commanded 
a private performance of our last Tavistock House play,” here, on Satur- 
day week the 4th of July? As your name is on the committee and as she 
knows you very well, will you be one of three or four (not more) to re- 
ceive her, quietly? If you say yes, I will let you know, as soon as I know 
myself from Phipps, at what hour she will come. I cannot receive her 
myself, as I must be half dressed in North Polar costume, and busy. 

Write me a word in answer, to this address.—Ever affecy—CHARLES 
DICKENS 

Household Words Office 

Wednesday Night Eighth July 1857 
My Dear Taylor—By all means as to Wigan’s committee, and delighted 
to join it. I should take shame to myself for having forgotten to reply, 
if I had not been perpetually busy in one way or other with poor Jer- 
rold’s matter. 

It seems to me that the best thing you can do as to the Dialogue [?] is 
to choose your own speaker. Let me know who it is to be, and I will nail 
that name on Webster’s forehead. Webster or other, man, woman, or 
child, surely you are the proper man to say “I have such an idea, and 


I desire it to be done in such a way:’—Faithfully Yours Ever—CHARLEs 
DICKENS 


Tom Taylor Esquire 


Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
Saturday Twenty Fourth April, 1858 
My Dear Grattan—An answer to the last pamphlet to which your note 
refers, is already advertized in the Athenaeum and Times, as about to 
appear within a few days. 


* Date, N, II, 759. ™ The Frozen Deep. 
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The facts (unobscured by clouds of words), are perfectly clear. I desire 
nothing so much as that the Members of the Society—and above all, Lit- 
erary Men—should understand them. Nor will I ever leave off—being 
alive—until they do. 

In the days of our Play, The Frozen Deep, you were looked for here. 
But you were “there;’ instead. In the ages that have elapsed since then, 
I have often wondered in what blessed foreign haven you were basking.— 
Faithfully yours always—CHARLES DICKENS” 


T. C. Grattan Esquire. 

Friday 15th June 60. 
Dear Sir,—I receive your letter immediately before leaving town until 
Tuesday (when I shall be here from 11 to 2), and when I have not leisure 
to compare your manuscript with the published article. 

If there be any errors of the press in the latter, I am exceedingly sorry 
for it. Every precaution is taken to render such mistakes unusual here. 
But I trust you will excuse my saying (since your letter obliges me) that 
I read your manuscript myself, and that it was too loosely written to be 
printed as it stood. 

Of the two short papers by you that are now here, you shall have proofs 
by all means. But I beg to say that I must claim an editorial right over 
them still, and must ask your leave to reserve to myself a power of exer- 
cising it, if, according to the best of my conscientious judgement, I should 
see occasion. 

Should this claim be one to which you object, the manuscripts of the 
two papers shall be returned to you, and I trust the matter can be so 
ended without offense on either side. 

When I had written thus far, I got the proofs of the two papers from 
Mr Wills. You will find them enclosed.—Dear Sir—Faithfully Yours— 
CHARLES DICKENS” 


Christopher Pope Esqr. 


Gad’s Hill Place 

7th September 60 
My dear Sir,—I address you without apology in the spirit of the Art we 
both profess, and for which you have done so much. 

May I ask you if it would suit your convenience and inclination, to 
write a serial story for All the Year Round, reserving the free copyright 
in a collected form for yourself? It would give me the highest gratifica- 
tion to grace these pages with your name, and to have you for a fellow- 
labourer. 

* Fragments, N, III, 18. 


* This is not the original letter, but a copy preserved in the Letter Book in which 
a record was kept of some of the office correspondence of All the Year Round. 
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I do not doubt that all terms and conditions could be easily managed 
between you and me. I confine myself at present to the question I have 
just set forth, and shall be most happy to pursue the subject in all frank- 
ness and confidence, if your engagements should allow of your offer- 
ing me any encouragement to do so. Whether or no, I shall be grateful 
to this occasion if it should prove the means of our coming into per- 
sonal communication.—Believe me, Dear Sir—Faithfully Yours—CHarLEs 
DICKENS” 


Charles Reade Esqr 


Office of All the Year Round, 

Thursday Nineteenth September 1861. 
My Dear Gleig—There is no harm whatever done. Mr Heaphy’s story is 
so very extraordinary that I have taken it for these pages, and have intro- 
duced it with a few words of explanation. He seems more than satisfied 
to let it issue forth through this channel, and all is well. 

As if everything connected with the story were destined to be curious, 
this thing happens:—In reply to my assurance that he need not suspect 
his printers of treachery, Mr Heaphy mildly writes, how else could my 
version have the right date of the occurrence? Now our version had no 
date at all; but when I came to correct the proof, I so perceived the neces- 
sity of some date to make the effect striking, that I myself wrote in that 
date on the margin of the proof, and, of all days in the three hundred 
and sixty five, pitched at random on the right day!—Faithfully yours 
always—CD.* 


The Rev. G. R. Gleig 


“Not the original, but a copy from the Letter Book. Dickens did not succeed in 
getting a serial from Reade at this time, but later Reade wrote Very Hard Cash for All 
the Year Round (Mar. 28 to Dec. 26, 1863); also see N, III, 181, 185, 192, 276. The follow- 
ing, which probably refers to this novel, is taken from the Letter Book: 

“g2 January 62 
“Dear Reade—It would be a great pleasure to us to close with your proposal without 
another word; but, large as our sale is, our arrangements past present and to come really 
will not justify the outlay of £925 on your story—which would be the cost of 185 pages 
at £5 per page. 

“Will you kindly consider this proposition?—Eight hundred pounds (£800) for a 
story to occupy not less than 160 of All the Year Round. Any greater quantity of matter 
that you might find indispensible to your art, still to be included in that payment. 

“Dickens is delighted with your success in the Common Pleas. Every author of 
original works of fiction owes you a debt which it will be hard to pay.—Believe me to 
be—Faithfully Yours—W. H. WILLs. 

“Charles Reade Esquire” 

*Fragment, N, III, 239. Mr. Heaphy’s story was indeed extraordinary: see All the 

Year Round, V, 589-90, and VI, 36-43; also see N, III, 233. 
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Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent. 

Friday Twenty Eighth February 1862 
Sir,—When I have told you that I am truly sensible of the confidence your 
letter reposes in me, I fear I shall go on to tell you what you are not at all 
prepared to believe, but which is nevertheless the plain truth. 

My influence with publishers, such as it is, is wholly personal and does 
not extend beyond my own productions. I never in my life succeeded in 
inducing any publisher to accept a book on my recommendation. To the 
best of my remembrance, the last trial I made in this wise, was in behalf 
of Mr Edgar Poe, then only known in the United States. It failed, and 
I have for many years relinquished the ungracious office, in which | 
always fared so ill. (At least ten years passed, in the instance I have men- 
tioned, before Mr Poe’s tales were republished in England, by another 
bookseller.) 

Convinced by experience that I can do nothing for a book in manu- 
script that it cannot do for itself, I never mediate now with any publisher 
whomsoever. In this respect therefore, I am quite unable to render you 
any service. 

In reference to the abstract merit of your writings, and the probability 
of their finding a London publisher for themselves, I find it very difficult 
to arrive at a sound conclusion. The pieces in verse that you have sent 
me, appear to me to be more original in thought, and more strikingly 
expressed, than the prose tales. And yet I should deceive you if I con- 
cealed my belief that there are many writers of fugitive pieces who write 
as well, and yet who do not find it feasible or remunerative to collect 
their productions. In the prose tale I observe some very good description; 
I have not the means before me of judging of its merits in point of char- 
acter or story,—but I have no doubt whatever that on this side of the 
Atlantic the Indian would scarcely interest any more, though he were in 
the hands of Scott himself. 

On the whole, I fear you have not yet done what would make its way 
here, or what would make a way for a poem of two thousand lines. But 
I can honestly add that your cultivation of literature evinces an earnest- 
ness of spirit, and a love and knowledge of nature, and a purity of taste, 
all very interesting and suggestive of advance.—Dear Sir—Faithfully 
yours—CHARLES DICKENS 


James McCarroll Esquire.” 


* Trish journalist, poet, dramatist, and inventor (1814-92), who lived for most of his 
life in Canada and New York. 
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Office of All the Year Round, 
Friday Fourth April 1862 
My Dear Gordon—I rather think that Mrs White (the best of women) 
would in her quiet and modest way, prefer silence on the subject of her 
lost husband.” I cannot be sure of this just now, but I can ascertain before 
long. If any idea had occurred to her of recording his worth in print, I 
think she would assuredly have imparted it to me. 

My daughter heard this morning from Clara White’s husband. He 
and she came home rapidly from Florence, on receiving the bad tidings, 
and are now with Mrs White at Bonchurch. She has become calm and 
composed. Poor White had thought himself much better, on the very 
day before his death. He was seized on the day of his death with such 
excruciating pain that it was very difficult indeed to get him up to bed. 
For the last two or three hours he seemed to have no pain. He could not 
speak, but passed very quietly away. Poor dear fellow! I knew him many 
years, and had a great affection for him. What a great cemetery one walks 
through, after forty! 

I am delighted to hear such good accounts of Lady Gordon. And as to 
Marguerite, I think your daughter will have given her a new life.—Always 
Faithfully Yours—CHArRLEs DICKENS 


Sir Alexander Duff Gordon 


Office of All the Year Round, 

Saturday Evening Twelfth November 1864 
My Dear Dallas,"—I have taken my people into council on the subject of 
poor dear Leech, not quite in vain. We agree that there is really nothing 
to tell but what is quite of private and familiar life. All our near inter- 
course of many years in the confidence of autumn holidays by the sea, 
resolve themselves into this phase. All the little jokes we humoured and 
exaggerated, originated in things quite apart from the public and the 
key to which would be wanting. A little incident specially like one class 
of his drawings, is the only exception—for that reason solely—that I can 
call to mind. He was very fond of a boy of mine (an extraordinarily small 
boy) of a great spirit, who is a midshipman in the Queen’s Navy; and 
whenever this boy came home from a cruise, he and Leech, and never 
anybody else, used to go out in great state, and dine at the Garrick, and 
go to the play, and finish in an exemplary way with kidnies and harmony. 
On the first of these occasions the officer came out so frightfully small, 
that Leech told us afterwards he was filled with horror when he saw him 
eating his dinner at the Garrick with a large knife. On the other hand 

® The Rev. James White, the dramatist. 


* Eneas Sweetland Dallas, journalist. This anecdote was incorporated in a paper on 
Leech in The Cornhill Magazine, X (Dec., 1864), 743-60, presumably by Dallas. 
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he felt that to suggest a small knife to an officer and a gentleman would 
be an unpardonable affront. So after meditating for some time, he felt 
that his course was, to object to the club-knives as enormous and gigan- 
tic—to remonstrate with the servant on their huge proportions—and with 
a grim dissatisfaction to demand small ones. After which, he and the off 
cer messed with great satisfaction, and agreed that things in general were 
running too large in England.—Ever Yours—Cuares DicKENs™ 


If this note be a little behind its time, my occupation of “making up” the 
Xmas No. is the plea in excuse. For the same reason I cannot write 
plainly, and can hardly write at all. 


Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent. 

Thursday Sixth September 1866 
Dear Sir—In reply to your letter, I beg to assure you that when David 
Copperfield took leave of Steerforth in his own house, he (David) had no 
suspicion whatever respecting the seduction of Emily. Nor had he any 
misgiving of the truth until the night when Ham announced her flight 
to him in the old boat. Then, piecing the scattered past together in his 
mind, and coupling it with Ham’s imploring him to go out of hearing 
before he told Mr Peggotty the man’s name, he (David again) felt that 
the man was his friend—“the friend I had happily introduced there’’ The 
difference of opinion on this head which you make known to me, may be 
considered as distinctly and decidedly set at rest by this present note. 
You should have received it sooner, but that I have been away from 
home.—Dear Sir—Faithfully Yours—CHarLEs DICKENS” 


Edward M. Curtiss Esquire 


[Boston] 

Friday Night Twenty Second November 1867. 
My Dear Mr Chappell™—I came over here very prosperously, thank God, 
and am so ready for work that I constantly bemoan our not beginning 
next Monday instead of Monday December end. 

As soon as the Hotel began to stand still (it had got into a confirmed 
habit of rocking when I reached it), I referred to your memorandum and 
considered it. 

Always understanding—as you and I understood together—that Dolby 
has his 10 percent from you, I readily accept your terms of £80 a night 
for the Farewell Readings at home, provided they extend to 100 in num- 

*° Fragment, N, III, 405. 

%3 A note on another sheet, which accompanies the letter, says: “This letter from 
Charles Dickens, dated Gad’s Hill, Higham by Rochester, Kent, Septr. 6, 1866, decided 


a bet of £1,000.” 
%*§, Arthur Chappell? 
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ber. Or, if you prefer it, I will make an engagement that we may agree 
upon, for the London Readings, and will take the country Readings on 
myself. 

tt is scarcely necessary to add as to the £80 a night just now mentioned, 
that in that case I assume all charges to be paid by you as in our last series. 

Nothing can possibly be more splendid than our prospects here. ‘They 
are quite bewildering. I should ask Dolby to describe them but that he 
is convulsively trying to hold his head up above seas of work. I thought 
I saw him clutching a newspaper with your address on it, just now. But 
he has gone down since, and no traces of him are visible. 

I beg to send my kind regard to your brother, and to assure you both of 
my perfect confidence and regard.—Believe me always—Faithfully Yours— 
CHARLES DICKENS” 


I wonder whether your Lunch came off in that Saloon-Carriage! 


Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent. 
Sunday Twenty Sixth July, 1868 
My Dear Miss Cattermole—Although I was not unprepared for the re- 
ceipt of your letter, it shocked me almost as much as though I had not 
expected it. Your Mama knows all that I would say to comfort her, and 
she needs no words of mine to remind her what a good wife she has been, 
and where she will find relief for her wounded heart. 
I owe your Mama ‘Twenty Five Pounds. In the hope that the sum may 
be of more service in these sad moments than at another time, I send a 
cheque enclosed.—Believe me—Affectionately Yours—CHarLEs DickENs” 


Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent. 
Tuesday Twenty Ninth September 1868 
My Dear Dolby—I write merely to report myself—or mainly, for I have 
only two things to mention. 

It was a sad parting at last with poor Plorn. When you come (if you 
ever do) to send your youngest child thousands of miles away for an in- 
definite time, and have a rush into your soul of all the many fascinations 
of the last little child you can ever dearly love, you will have a hard ex- 
perience of this wrenching life. 

If you can keep Thursday in next week for a little dinner at Verrey’s,— 
do. It is to be a Broadstairs interlude. 

And will you ask Arthur Chappell to write me a note, as usual, contain- 
ing the terms for these Final Readings? I will then, also as usual, answer 
it by ratification of said terms. 


% Fragments, N, III, 571. 


* Date, N, III, 659; said to be addressed to Mrs. Cattermole, but actually addressed 
to the daughter of George Cattermole, who had just died. 
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I think I can make a good thing of The Chimes. (I am now practising 
every day.) When you come to me on Monday, you shall look through 
the murder as I have arranged it. It is very horrible, but very dramatic. 
If I decide on doing it at all, we will strike boldly for London. 

Scott is here, Poaching Dress [?] is here, American trunks are airing in 
the sun. Things in general look like work again. FitzGerald” came on 
Sunday, and went this morning. He said, on going away, “No really—I— 
you know—ah-—to be serious about it—well now—this is the only house 
I am undecided in!” 

A gale of wind since Friday.—Ever affectionately—CD.* 


Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent. 
Saturday Twenty Sixth December 1868 
My Dear Dolby—All good seasonable wishes to you and yours from all of 
us; and specially my love to Mrs Dolby, the children, your sister, and 
Sainton. 
I don’t know whether you may deem it worth while to answer the 
enclosed letter from Preston; but anyhow, I send it. 
Miss Hogarth so clearly wants a change, that I think I will take her 
to Ireland along with the Caravan, as she is a good sailor.—Ever Faith- 
fully—CD.* 


Commencing a course of “Oliver” today, I so terrified Layard—in the 
front spare room with an official red morocco box of papers—that he 
came plunging out on the staircase to ascertain what had happened. 


Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent. 
Friday Sixth August 1869 
My Dear Helps—I have been in town since Tuesday, and have but now 
received your letter. The book shall be sent to you tomorrow. 

I was not punished for performing that act of beneficence. The squall 
caused me no inconvenience, and favored me with some excellent sug- 
gestions for a piece of description. So, if I may quote from my own ac- 
count of a drama at a cheap Theatre, it shall be to the effect that “Virtue 
was quite as triumphant in this transaction as she usually is in real life:— 
indeed, I thought, rather more so.’ 

Your Worship flourishes in the general remembrance here, and one 
of your songs is being sung at this moment.—Always Faithfully Yours— 
CHARLES DICKENS“ 


Arthur Helps Esquire 


7 Percy Fitzgerald? 
8 Date, N, III, 669. 
*® Fragments, N, III, 692. 
Fragments, N, III, 735. 
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Office of All the Year Round, 
Tuesday Thirty First August 186g 
My Dear Kent,—I have instantly dispatched your charming Leader to 
Gad’s, where I know it will be received with high delight and apprecia- 
tion. A thousand thanks. 
Do come and dine with me next Thursday, at the Pall Mall or some- 
where else. I shall be here as usual. 
No word from Delane. I think he must be out of town, though reported 
“not gone yet.”—Ever affectionately—CD.* 


5 Hyde Park Place W 

Friday First April 1870 
My Dear Helps—I remember mysterious announcements in the news- 
papers, about people to be presented having to send their cards to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, “‘two clear days” before something. Is there 
any such obligation on your Godson? At what time shall I call for you 
in Downing Street on Wednesday? A word on these two points will be 
esteemed as an act of charity by—Yours Ever—CD.“ 


5 Hyde Park Place W 

Wednesday Twenty Seventh April 1870. 
Dear Sir—Having been out of town for the last two or three days, I had 
not the pleasure of receiving your letter (enclosing one from my esteemed 
friend Madame Sainton), until last night. 

Iam most reluctantly obliged to assure you that I cannot comply with 
the request you do me the honor to prefer. But I receive so many to the 
same purpose, and an accumulation of such engagements is so incom- 
patible with the quiet pursuit of my own avocations, that, with the ex- 
ception of the Theatrical Fund (to which I stand pledged) I can attend 
no more public dinners this year. I have excused myself in many meri- 
torious cases on this ground, and go back into the country next month 
expressly to avoid hot rooms and speechmaking. 

I sincerely regret my inability to render service in a good cause, but I 
need not tell you that the efficient discharge of duties already undertaken 
must over-ride all other considerations.—Dear Sir—Faithfully Yours— 
CuarLes DickENs* 


C. Hampden Wigram Esquire 


" Date, N, III, 740. W. Charles Kent was editor of the Sun. 

“Fragment, N, III, 770. Arthur Helps was Clerk to the Privy Council; this letter 
refers to Dickens’ going to the Queen’s levee. 

“ Fragments, N, III, 772. 
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Aside from these letters to miscellaneous correspondents, the 
Huntington Library contains several groups of unpublished letters 
addressed to single correspondents. Among them are thirty-one to 
Mr. and Mrs. Watson, the one hundred and twenty-five letters to 
W. H. Wills“ discarded by R. C. Lehmann when he made his selec- 
tions for Charles Dickens as Editor, nearly all the correspondence 
with Frederic Ouvry, and ninety-six letters to Georgina Hogarth— 
not to mention additions and emendations which can be made in the 
published correspondence with Thomas Mitton, W. H. Wills, the 
Watsons, Mr. and Mrs. James T: Fields, and Miss Hogarth. Most of 
these additions to the Nonesuch volumes are worthy of publication; 
at any rate, they ought not to be overlooked in any future approach 


to a definitive edition of Dickens’ letters. 
FRANKLIN P. ROLFE 


44 Not mentioned in N. 
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Lewis Carroll and The Garland of Rachel 


, em UTTER unimportance of the observations that follow will be 
immediately apparent to any one who has not lapsed into the 
state of mind that is unable to refuse attention to anything relating 
to the creator of “Alice’’ The little book here described, however, 
keeps turning up and is likely to arouse in those confronted with it 
for the first time some of the same uncertainties that beset those 
invited to contribute to its making. 

The Garland of Rachel is made up of eighteen original poems so- 
licited from his friends by Dr. C. H. O. Daniel, then tutor, and later 
provost, of Worcester College, Oxford, to grace the first birthday of 
his daughter Rachel, September 27,1881, and issued a few days later 
from his private press at Oxford.’ Besides one unsigned poem (by 
Daniel himself), one signed W. (by Albert Watson, of Brasenose), and 
another C, J. C. (Charles J. Crutwell), the contributors are Austin 
Dobson, Andrew Lang, John Addington Symonds, Robert Bridges, 
Lewis Carroll, Sir Richard Harington, A. Mary E Robinson, Ed- 
mund W. Gosse, Francis W. Bourdillon, W. E. Henley, William John 
Courthope, Frederick Locker|-Lampson], T: H. Ward, Ernest Myers, 
and Margaret L. Woods. A little printed folder within, containing 
also the character of a child, from Bishop Earle’s Micro-cosmog- 
raphie, states: ““The number of copies is 36; the title-page of each 
copy bears the name of a several author; the type is that given to the 
University by Dr. Fell in the 17th Century; the whole of the Printer’s 
work has been done by myself, the miniation by my Wife...” 

The title of the Huntington Library copy is THE /GARLAND 
OF RACHEL / BY / LEWIS CARROLL / AND / DIVERS 
KINDLY HANDS / PRINTED AT THE PRIVATE PRESS OF 
/H. DANIEL: OXFORD. / 1881. It is therefore the copy intended 
for Carroll, or rather a proof of the copy upon which Mrs. Daniel has 
been practising her rubrication or illumination in vermilion ink. 
The noun miniation, by the way, though used by one of the promi- 
nent Oxford figures of his time, is not in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. 

* A full account of Dr. Daniel and the books he printed may be found in The Daniel 


Press. Memorials of C. H. O. Daniel, with a Bibliography of the Press, 1845-1919 
(Oxford, 1921). The foreword is signed by C. H. Wilkinson. 


[ 141 ] 
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In the Huntington Library copy of the Garland are found several 
autograph letters, among them two from Walter Pater (the signature 
is W. H. Pater)—one concluding: “Has Dodgson of Ch. Ch. occurred 
to you as a possible contributor?” As Pater’s letter is dated Novem- 
ber 23 [1880], and Dodgson replies to Daniel’s invitation on No- 
vember 22, he evidently had already been thought of. In the second 
letter, of December 18, Pater begs off on his own account: “It would 
take me a long time to satisfy myself in the little composition you 
require.’ 

It is well known that Carroll less good-naturedly sought to decline 
the invitation to contribute, but finally relented, and is represented 
in the volume by the graceful stanzas which were also presented in 
Latin dress’ by Sir Richard Harington. Two letters of Carroll’s in 
the Huntington Library copy, however, round out the incident and 
shed a more mellow light on its conclusion. 


Dear Daniel, 

I am much complimented by your wish to include verses of mine in 
your little ‘livre de luxe’—and profoundly puzzled to know what the sub- 
ject is to be. And as Mrs. Daniel has set you on to puzzle me, I enclose, 
in revenge, certain puzzles for her. Verses written on a set subject, even 
when one knows something about it, & [i.e., are] pretty sure to be rubbish: 
but, when one knows nothing! 

Is it the Old Testament Rachel—of whose infancy nothing is known? 
Or is it the actress—of whose infancy nothing is known either? 

Yours sincerely 
Nov. 22 / 80 C L Dopcson 


This letter was followed next day by the one printed in Williams 
and Madan, Dodgson Handbook (pp. 208-9), which is here repro- 
duced for the sake of completeness. 


Rev. C. L. Dodgson, 
Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Nov. 23 / 80 [Stamped in violet ink] 
My dear Daniel, 

I shouldn’t have thought it—There did appear some slight hope of a 
new idea occurring about the Actress as an Infant: but, as to the typical 
human Baby, what hope is there? The subject is exhausted, I fear— 


* The first Archilochian of Horace; used in his Odes, IV, 7. 
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(parenthetically, I hate babies, but that is irrelevant). And I suppose you 
want something serious—not this style, for instance:— 

‘Oh pudgy podgy pup! 

Why did they wake you up? 

Those crude nocturnal yells 

Are not like silver bells: 

Nor ever would recall 

Sweet Music’s “dying fall” 

They rather bring to mind 

The bitter winter wind 

Through keyholes shrieking shrilly 

When nights are dark and chilly: 

Or like some dire duett, 

Or quarrelsome quartette, 

Of cats who chant their joys 

With execrable noise, 

And murder Time and Tune 

To vex the patient Moon!’ 


However, I will, as a German lady once said to me, ‘put it into my 
mind’—& see if anything comes of it. Candidly, I don’t expect anything 


will. Sincerely yours 


C. L. DopGson 


Daniel, evidently undismayed, returned to the attack at a time 
when Carroll’s ill humor had dissipated. He replies: 


Sy dene Dental, Ch. Ch. Mar. 7 / 81 


Your note was quite a pleasant surprise—I had made up my mind that 
I was under the displeasure of Mrs. Daniel & yourself for having ventured 
to write such outrageous stuff on such a theme as your child! And I had 
thought I had better hold my tongue & let the whole thing pass into 
oblivion. I am penitent now, and ready to do what I can. Give me a 
week’s law,° & I will see if any happy thought occurs. 

Sincerely yours 
C L Dopcson 


The copy of the Garland with Frederick Locker’s name on the 
title-page is among the books recently presented to Columbia Uni- 
versity by Frederick Coykendall, Esq., of New York. A penciled note, 


* An allowance in time or distance given to an animal that is to be hunted; a start. 
Hence, indulgence, mercy. (Oxford English Dictionary.) 
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within, signed F L L, indicates the usual uncertainty on the part of 
the contributors: “This Mr. D. wrote & asked me to write some 
Verses for a book he was printing, & I said I wd do so but I did not 
understand the character of the book, or I hope I might have done 
something a little more to the point[.]” Laid in the book is the re- 
vised proof of Carroll’s verses, corrected by him in the familiar 
violet ink. The corrections and alterations there indicated are all 
made in the printed volume. The corrected proof is here repro- 


duced. Harry Morcan Ayres 
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Sm Cof-- What hand may wreathe thy natal crown, 
O tiny tender Spirit-bloffom, 
That out of Heaven hatt fluttered down 
Into this Earth’s cold bofom ? 
And how fhall mortal bard afpire— 
All fin-begrimed and forrow-laden— 
To welcome, with the feraph-choir, 
A pure and perfeé& Maiden? 


Are not God’s minftrels ever near, 
Flooding with joy the woodland mazes ? 
Which fhall we fummon, Baby dear, 
To carol forth thy praifes ? 
With fweet fad fong the fightingaie 
May foothe the broken hearts that 


Where graves are green—the orphans’ wail, 
The widow’s lonely anguith : 


The ghrtle-dove with amorous 07 
ayBreet themaid that ingers tLustinng 
To twine her bridal wreath anew @ 
tretle3 / With foft-careffing fingers : 
But human loves and human woes 
Would dim the radiance of thy glory— 


Only the ark fuch mufic knows % 
As fits thy ftainlefs ftory(:) ° 
The world may liften as it will— 
She recks not, to the skies upf{pringing : 
Beyond our ken fhe fingeth ftill 
For very joy of finging. 


Lewis Carroll. 








Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of July 25, number 
684. 


At the annual meeting of the directors of the Friends of the Hunt- 
ington Library, held March 25, 1941, John C. Macfarland, of South 
Pasadena, was elected to the board to fill the place vacated by Allen 
L. Chickering, whose retirement at the expiration of his term was 
accepted with regret. The following directors, whose terms also ex- 
pired, were re-elected, all to serve until March, 1944: Allan C. Balch, 
Frank J. Hogan, Edward D. Lyman, and Henry R. Wagner. 

The officers of the organization for the coming year are: 


President WILLIAM W. CLARY 
Vice-President FREDERICK W. WILLIAMSON 
Secretary Homer D. Crotty 
Assistant Secretary RosertT O. SCHAD 
Treasurer Victor H. Rossetti 

FRED S. HILPERT 


The following were re-elected members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: 
WILLIAM W. CLary Dana H. Jones 
Homer D. Crotty Epwarp D. LYMAN 
MAX FARRAND FREDERICK W. WILLIAMSON 


Henry William O'Melveny 


August 10, 1859—April 14, 1941 


At a special meeting of the Executive Committee, held May 20, 
1941, the following resolution was adopted: 


Henry W. O’Melveny was one of the small group responsible for origi- 
nating and incorporating the Friends of the Huntington Library, and 
he served on the Board of Directors from the beginning until the time 
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of his death. He contributed generously to the support of the organiza- 
tion and in spite of the many demands upon his time he was always avail- 
able for consultation and advice. 

His fellow Directors wish to place on record their bitter consciousness 
of the loss of a wise counselor and a beloved associate. 


Friends’ Day, June 2, 1941 


ANNUALLY, on the first Monday in June, the trustees and staff of the 
Huntington Library join in welcoming the Friends as its guests. 
The purposes of their organization—to promote the institution’s 
aims and activities and to contribute to the enrichment of its re- 
sources—entitle them to the fullest acquaintance with its work and 
its collections. Special exhibitions in the Library, Art Gallery, and 
Botanical Gardens are accordingly prepared for them, and cater 
alike to their appreciation of things that interest the mind or please 
the eye. 

The Library, with its numerous and varied collections, is natu- 
rally drawn upon for the major portion of the material assembled 
for Friends’ Day. The Library’s offerings this year were divided into 
informal showings in the Trustees’ Room and West Room, and ex- 
hibits planned for public display in the Main Exhibition Room and 
the Librarian’s Exhibition Hall. At one end of the Trustees’ Room 
were about 300 Defoe items, and at the other end were first editions 
and manuscripts of Mark Twain. On the large table around which 
the trustees customarily meet were nine folio volumes containing 
virtually a complete set of John Doyle’s nineteenth-century British 
cartoons, recently given by the Friends. The catchiness of Defoe’s 
titles, the timelessness of some of Doyle’s satire, the familiarity of 
Clemens’ writings, and the explanations by Carey Bliss, Godfrey 
Davies, Louis B. Wright, and Lyle H. Wright, of the staff, evoked 
gratifying response from most of the three hundred visitors. 

In the large exhibition room were arranged source material on 
which Robert G. Cleland based his book, The Cattle on a Thousand 
Hills—which, incidentally, has been unusually popular with mem- 
bers—and music, for the recorder, chosen by Edythe N. Backus. 
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Dr. Cleland and Miss Backus were present to explain these exhibits. 
Ethel J. Holton, Publications Secretary, had assembled all of the 
Library publications for inspection, and Delbert F. Bogardus, Chief 
Binder, showed specimens of his work and answered numerous ques- 
tions about methods of renovating and repairing old volumes. Some 
of the Friends were so impressed by the institution’s facilities for 
the conservation of books that they at once conferred with the Li- 
brarian and arranged to make long-contemplated gifts to the insti- 
tution. The memorial exhibit for the late Albert Bender was under 
the care of Lindley Bynum, who, as Field Representative, was most 
frequently in touch with that generous donor to the Library. 

Many guests were surprised that the Library had material for so 
large a commentary on English eighteenth-century architecture as 
C. H. Collins Baker and W. A. Parish had prepared. From their 
files of photographs, engravings, and reproductions, they chose floor 
plans, elevations, and details of residences and churches and other 
public buildings, to show the different currents of taste in England 
during the period covered. This exhibit also marked the first public 
appearance of the gift, by Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch, of a painting 
of St. Magnus the Martyr, one of the London churches designed by 
Wren and recently destroyed. The new canvas was shown in the end 
case, flanked by the two water colors by James Malton, usually hung 
in the Upper Hall of the Art Gallery. Many visitors had familiarized 
themselves with the exhibition by reading Mr. Parish’s hand list 
of it, which had been distributed to the membership in advance. 

In the West Room, Allan Evans, of the research staff, and Herbert 
C. Schulz, Curator of Manuscripts, displayed a number of speci- 
mens selected from the Library’s store of medieval documents that 
serve as sources for our knowledge of medieval business and admin- 
istrative procedure. Mr. Evans had transcribed and translated cer- 
tain items, in order that they might be readily understood by guests. 
Howard Levi Gray, Professor Emeritus of History at Bryn Mawr 
and a reader at the Library, took an interest in the display and 
assisted in receiving visitors. A supplementary display, of medieval 
interest, comprised a group of illuminated books of hours, arranged 
to show a sequence of pictures of activities typical of the twelve 
months of the year. 
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Guests and members of the Friends usually like to look “behind 
the scenes.’ For their benefit the rare-book and manuscript stacks, 
the reading rooms, and the manuscript repair room were open, with 
staff members available for guidance and explanations. 

Of particular interest to art lovers was the showing, in the New 
Gallery, of some new color reproductions in their proof states. 
These, the first attempts, on post cards or in 24-by-16-inch size, to 
reproduce paintings in the Art Gallery, are now being made, by the 
color collotype process, by Arthur Jaffé, of New York. The larger 
prints are of “Pinkie” and “The Blue Boy;’ while fifteen subjects 
are being tried for the post cards. Because of the difficulties of simu- 
lating the mellowed colors of the originals, the project is tedious, 
and it may be months before the copies are put on sale. 

Visitors to the New Gallery also saw there a novel presentation of 
some specimens from the Botanical Gardens—specimens notable for 
beauty of form or of color. Repeating a very successful experiment 
of the preceding Friends’ Day, William Hertrich, Curator of the 
Botanical Gardens, had placed around the room cuttings from two 
dozen unusual shrubs and trees, including the deep-red flower and 
spathe of Jubaea Chilenses, commonly known as the wine palm of 
Chile; five varieties of aeoniums from the Canary Islands, of interest 
locally as easily cultivated, drouth-resisting succulents with attrac- 
tive white or yellow flowers; the brilliant blue flower of the Puya 
alpestris of Chile; and the giant Strelitzia Nicolai described in a 
recent number of the Calendar. 

On the loggia of the Art Gallery was shown a group of about 
twenty cristate cacti and succulents, with their curious, fanlike ter- 
minals—all new accessions, potted for transplanting. Twenty speci- 
men plantings of ground covers of various types of succulents 
aroused considerable interest because of their suitability for hill- 
sides, or other places where minimum care and irrigation are con- 
siderations. These kleinias, sedums, and echeverias had been set out, 
last November, beside the main road to the Cactus Garden, and had 
not previously been featured. 

The tea which follows inspection of the exhibits is always a mem- 
orable part of the day, for it provides a pleasant social hour ina 
beautiful setting. As in previous years, the members of the Junior 
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League of Pasadena who serve as volunteer guides for school chil- 
dren visiting the exhibitions assisted at the tea. A much appreciated 
innovation was the music rendered by three amateurs, Phoebe Nel- 
son, French Fogle, and Allan Evans, who played on the recorder 
a few selections from Elizabethan music. 


R. O.S. 


Scholars and librarians of research libraries have long recognized 
that United States county histories hold much of value for the stu- 
dent of regional development or social movements. Aside from the 
states of California and Virginia, the Huntington Library has rela- 
tively small holdings in this field, and students of the history of 
the thirteen original states, the slavery question, and the westward 
movement of the middle nineteenth century have for several years 
been urging the Librarian to increase them. In April last the Friends 
agreed to assist with such purchases and the results of their activities 
for April, May, and June have been most gratifying. In all, 123 his- 
tories were acquired, of which 47 related to the thirteen original 
states of the union, 11 to the seceding states of 1861-65, 34 to the 
border states chiefly affected by the slavery controversy, and 28 to 
the trans-Mississippi region. It was not to be expected that the Cali- 
fornia and Virginia holdings would be much increased, but five 
California county histories and one for Virginia were added. 


L. E. B. 
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